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PIKE FISHING. 

Below we present another of our American sporting scenes. 
The pike, jack, or pickerel, with the trout, may be considered the 
universal fish of the world. It appears to inhabit the inland 


waters of all northern countries. They are found in nearly all 


our streams, ponds and lakes, from one extremity of the Union to 


the other, and do not materially differ from the same species in — 


other countries, The largest fish are taken in our Western lakes, 
frequently of thirty pounds weight, and occasionally of forty. 
They generally spawn in the months of March and April. During 
the height of the season their colors are extremely brilliant, being 
green, diversified with bright yellow spots. They are fond of still, 
shady spots, under and near the weed called pickerel-weed, and 
appear to grow better and larger in ponds and lakes than in swift- 
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running streams. In winter, they retreat to the deep holes, and | of moderate size. The most common mode of taking them in the 
under rocky projections, stumps of trees, roots, etc., from which ponds and lakes is with a stiff rod of ash or bamboo about twelve 


places, by making a hole in the ice, they are readily taken with a 
drop-line with a small live fish for bait. At this season of the 
year their colors are less brilliant, and their spots of a darker hue. 
During the summer they are listless, and affect the surface of the 
water, where, in warm, sunny weather, they seem to bask in a 
sleepy state for hours together. At these periods, no bait, how- 
ever tempting, can allure him. Generally speaking, the months 
of September and October are found to be the best months for 
angling. There is, perhaps, more angling for the pike than for 
any other of the finny tribe ; insomuch that it is almost impossible 
to mention a section of the country—except within some of our 
more southern States—which do not furnish fine grounds for pike 
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feet long, accompanied with a reel containing from fifty to one 
handred. yards of strong flax or grass line, with a small fish, or 
the leg of afrog, for bait. There are many other methods adopted 
by sportsmen in fishing for the pike—such as snaring, trimmering, 
huxing, or fastening live bait to a distended ox-bladder, trolling 
with a rod ten or twelve fect long, and even shooting them. In 
this last method, a light charge is put into the gun, and all the art 
displayed in the performance consists in making due allowance 
for the refraction of the water, according to the depth and distance 
of the fish. A love of this sport is fast increasing in this country, 
and is also a very profitable emp!oyment for the sportsman, who 
finds a ready market for his game. 
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*THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN. 


A TALE OF THE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


Zalallah was seated at the window, her gaze fixed towards the 
straits of the Bosphorus, as if in expectation—yet her thoughts were 
fir, far away, and she was revelling in day-dreams of happy inter- 
course with one who possessed her pure heart’s love. Her slightly 
furrowed brow told of life’s meridian past, yet time and sorrow 
had made but a slight impression on the charms of her youth. 
Dressed in the Oriental garb, the snowy texture of the semi-trans- 
parent “saljhee,” which shaded rather than concealed her sym- 
metrical bust, set off the purity of her snowy neck to great advan- 
tage. Over this a tightly-fitting vest of bright rose-colored vel- 
vet, fastened with diamond buttons, clung to the swaying contour 
of her waist, displaying the inimitable beauty of her form. A 
highly-colored cashmere scarf, with long pendant ends, was worn 
as a girdle, sustaining full trowsers of light blue brocade, the 
lower ends of which were so gathered in and tied up as to let 
them hang in ample folds around her tiny fect. A small scarlet 
cap, richly embroidered with gold and pearls, confined her luxuri- 
ant tresses, with the exception of two long plaits, interwoven with 
silver cord, which descended far down her back. Her complexion, 
unusually fair, was bathed with the crimson flush of health, and 
long sweeping lashes added to the radiant expression of her deep 
blue eyes. No girlish gentleness was visible in the imposing dig- 
nity of her manner, and the rapid Play of her muscles around her 
compressed lips showed the determined purpose of a resolute 
heart. 

She started! The heavy sound of cannon came booming down 
the Bosphorus, and soon the gorgeous state caique of the sultan 
emerged from the smoke and flashes of the saluting fortresses. 


Instantly all was action on board the Turkish fleet, and the men-> 


of-war of other nations, anchored off the seraglio point. On 
came the sultan’s caique, like a bird upon the waters, and the na- 
val batteries now burst into terrific life, sending forth volumes of 
bright flame, dense rolling smoke and crashing sound. The very 
air and water trembled,—for a hundred guns is the required salvo 
for each fortress and vessel,—but at last the deafening din ceased. 
Then, as the war-cloud rolled away before the breeze, the upper 
yards of the frigates came in sight, and, by degrees, the rigging, 
and ensigns, and dark hulls of the whole fleet loomed dimly 
through the lessening obscurity. A few pulls more of the four 
and twenty rowers, and the caique glanced into their midst, when 
the shrouds swarmed with men, who manned the yards, while the 
bands played their national airs. Then there was a salute from 
the seraglio guns, and Sultan Mahmoud left his caique, the guard 
presenting arms, and the sable guardians bowing low as their lord 
entered the mystic gateway, whose portals it were death for any 
other man to enter unattended. 

Mahmoud was one of those stern and dauntless spirits, who ir- 
resistibly attract the homage of the masses; and he carried out 
his plans of improvement with all the energetic will of his beloved 
prophet. He was a tall, noble-looking man, with an expansive 
forehead and resolute features. Heavy eyebrows, meeting over 
his aquiline nose, shaded his keen gray eyes, that flashed fire 
when his passions were aroused. There was no vindictiveness in 
his features, and, as he passed through the courts of his seraglio, 
with a sweet smile saluting his favorite odalisques, no one would 
have thought that he was the conqueror of the fanatic Janizaries, 
those bulwarks of the Ottoman hatred to Christianity. In strik- 
ing contrast with the dreamy Oriental imbecility of his predeces- 
sors, he united the dignified barbarities of a Brutus, the splendors 
of an Augustus, and the virtues of a Trajan—eclipsing in majesty 
of character the most noted heroes of ancient time, while he emu- 
lated those of his own era who ruled civilized people. 

“ Welcome,” exclaimed Zalallah, as he entered her apartment ; 
and she went to take his cap and sword. 


“Tam glad to be here again, pride of my heart,” he replied, 
gazing on her with admiration, “for there has been a tedious 
council.” 


“No bad news, I hope ?” 
“Not exactly bad; but the Greeks have openly unfurled their 
flag of rebellion, and there must be a stop put to it at once. The 


orders are issued now, and the fleet will sail to-morrow.” 

“To Athens 

“No, no—to Scio, with orders to spare no one who is not a fol- 
lower of the prophet. It is a harsh measure, but it cannot be 
avoided.” 

To his astonishment, Zalallah no sooner heard this announce- 


ment than, uttering a brief cry, she fainted, falling to the ground. 
Raising her with tender care, the sultan laid her on a divan, and 
bathed her burning forehead with water from the fountain. Soon 
she opened her eyes, and gazed anxiously around, as if awaken- 
ing from some horrid dream. 

“What hath clouded the soul of Zalallah ?” inquired the sul- 
tan, bending over her, and gazing into her eyes, as if he would 
fain read her heart thoughts. 

“Scio! Is Scio doomed?” she exclaimed, in an agonized tone 
of voice ; and the look of the sultan gathered like night around 
her heart, for she could not read any encouragement in it. 

“Why this interest in Scio ?”’ he asked. 

“Alas! alas!” was Zalaliah’s only reply, as she gave herself 

ughts that passed in rapid succession, like dark and ter- 


rible shadows of terrible misfortunes.” Thus far, hope had served 
as an antidote to her sorrows, but now even that was almost gone, 
and desolation revelled on her every sense. 

At first a dark cloud came over the sultan’s features, for he 
thought that this emotion might be sympathy for some loved one ; 
some one who possessed her love, while he, proud monarch, could 
only win her respect. With an anxious tone he inquired : 

“ Again I ask, why this interest in Scio ?”’ 

“ My lord,” she replied, in a tone of solemn earnestness, “ listen 
to me. 
a Moslem as I have received from you, the sultan of this bright 
land. Day by day, week by week, year by year, have you been 
the same kind, generous friend, and yet I fear that I have ill-re- 
paid your confidence. You have thought that I was happy—and 
yet my thoughts have been with—” 

“ By the Prophet’s mantle!” exclaimed the sultan, pacing the 
floor, “and have you really given another that love you have de- 
or sl fiush mantled his face as he spoke, and he carried 
his right hand to the spot where his sword usually hung, while us 
penetrating eyes gleamed on her agitated countenance. 

“Deceive you, my lord! Give my love to another!” she ex- 
claimed, springing to her feet, her cheeks crimson and her eyes 
flashing with offended pride. But the next moment she sank upon 
her knees, saying, in a hurried tone: ‘Yes, another has my 
love—but hear me. It is,” she added, raising her clasped hands, 
“a girl that I love—a pure, sinless being ; ay, it is my own child, 
my daughter !” 

“ Your daughter ?” 

“Yes, my daughter. Here me, my lord, and then do with me 
as you will, I have told you often, how, beguiled by fair words, 
I fled from my hasband’s house at Valetta, with one who had 
won my affections. Scarcely had the towers of Valetta faded in 
the distance, when a corsair, hovering around for prey, carried the 
vessel by storm, and we were separated. This you know—nay, 
you have, at my request, advanced my betrayer in your service, 
as a man of that desperate character you need, in order to disci- 
pline your untrained forces—” 

“Can it be !” interrupted the sultan. 

“Not possible! No, not possible, my lord. a patience. 
All this you have known; but I have never told you that in my 
guilty flight I left an infant daughter—an angelic babe, whose 
bright smile has haunted my every thought. Wretch that I was, 
I left her; but Providence watched over her, and the death of my 
husband left the innocent creature an orphan. This my betrayer 
learned, and by his cunning obtained possession of the infant. 
For years, long years, my lord, has this child of my heart been at 
Smyrna, and I have been here! What was my hope? It was 
that some other person might attract your fancy, more worthy 
than myself of your esteem, who could take my place. Then I 
hoped to obtain your permission to join my child, and retire to 
some quiet retreat where I could sink into a peaceful, yet sad 
grave. Such, my lord, is the truth. But to-day—only to-day— 
I learn that my child has been taken 1o Scio, and how can I re- 
frain from fearing the worst! All Moslems are not like Sultan 
Mahmoud ;” and, as she spoke, bitter, scalding tears rolled down 
her cheeks.” 


“« My friend,” said Se: sultan, “‘ you have told me nothing that 
I have not long known.’ 


“How?” she fervently exclaimed. 
Elissa?” 
“ Ay, Zalallah. Nay, I have seen her within the year, and the 


inviolable secrecy I have observed shows how I respect and ad- 
mire you. Listen. When your betrayer informed you that he 


“Do you know of my 


had your child, a Nubian guardian informed me of your corres-- 


pondence—thinking, doubtless, that he would be ordered to sew 
you up alive in a sack, and plunge you into the decp Bosphorus, 


to expiate your crime. But I determined to be sure, and ordered 
your tempter to appear before me. Cringing to the very ground, 
he avowed all—nay, he offered to place your child at my disposal. 
Had I not needed his services, and thought that through him I 
could add to your happiness, I would have had him strangled on 
the spot. But I thought of you, and forbore. Your daughter, 


lovely as yourself, has be¢® carefully watched and guarded by a 
book-keeper in the Russian consulate. And when he bought a 


house at Scio, orders went thither to respect its inmates.” 

“« Generous, noble-hearted lord,” cried Zalallah, in a voice nearly 
choked by emotion ; “ what return can I make you ?” 

“None, save your friendship. The world talks of my reforms, 
of the civilizing effects of my government, and of the national 


progress, Little dream they that you are the cause! That a 


pure love for you, based upon respect, has moved me forward in 
my work, and that your smile has been my approval. But see! 
Yon felucea, sweeping past the Princes’ islands, will bring letters 
from Scio, for I recognize the signal. Dry your eyes, Zalallah, 
and ere long I will return with gladsome tidings.” 


The comforted mother, from whose heart a long pressing load 
had been removed, eagerly watched the approaching packet, and 


it was not long ere she saw her boarded by the sultan’s messen- 
ger, who soon returned, bearing the bag containing despatches. 
An hour passed—the sun went down—and yet he came not. Sad 
thoughts flitted across her mind ; but, at last, the well-known step 
echoed in the passage, and she met the sultan at the door. 

“ What news ?” 


“ None about your daughter. Scio has risen in revolt, and the 


“Greek dogs have dared to take possession of the citadel—but a 


vengeance awaits them !”” 

“ And my Elissa ?” 

““The deposed governor of Scio reports that she left. there in an 
English nobleman’s yacht, which her guardian has chartered to 


‘convey intelligence, and went to Smyrna.” 


Never did woman receive such treatment at the hand of 


“And what news from Smyrna ?”’ 

_“ Thave been so occupied with Scio, that I have not opened the 
report. Here it is—read it.” 

Convulsively clutching the missive, which came from a 
agent, the agonized mother read: “I feel confident that there 
has been a meeting of the conspiraters assembled from all parts 
of Greece; yet, curiously, Lavalette, who promised to procure 
information, has vanished. On the night of his disappearance, 
the lugger ‘ Dolphin,’ on which his niece was, sailed for Athens, 
and he may have gone in her. One thing is sure, Osmar Bey 
had the Russian consul’s grandson forcibly sent on board, although 
he denies any knowledge of Lavalette, and appeared horror-struck 
when he learned that the niece was in the ‘Dolphin.” The con- 
sul—Orloff—is in despair at the abduction of his grandson; and 
it is also ramored that he is bankrupt—Lavalette having so falsi- 
fied his books as to conceal embezzlements of foreign funds. 
These have meanwhile been taken up by drafts, negotiated by the 
mysterious Jew, Manasseh, of whom I have'written you before.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Zalallah. “Gone with a young Russiag 
officer! What new intrigue of that villain is this !’”’ and she again 
fainted. 

Calling her attendant odalisques, the sultan entrusted her to 
their care, and went to give additional instructions to a «3 ,eom- 
mander of his fleet, about to sail for devoted Scio. 


CHAPTER XIL 


“ Eternal . When yonder « sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but nct to fade, 
When all thy sister planets had decayed ; 
When wrapt in flames the clouds of ‘ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world S'telow, 
Thou, undismay ed, shalt o'er the ruins amile, 
And light thy torch at nature’s funeral pile. v 
Sunrise! No sooner was the horizon bright with a beacon 
streak of gold, than the morning-gun boomed from the Seraskier’s 
tower, and was echoed by reports from the arsenal, and from the 
forts on the Bosphorus. Munuezzims, from the gallcrics of scores 


of taper minarets, proclaimed the hour of matin prayer; also a 
signal to the army of night- howling dogs that the charitable were 
ready to feed them at their doors. Stars yet flickered, and the 
gray mist of the morning hung upon the bosom of the quiet tide 
of the Golden Horn, while the seraglio slumbered amid its dark 
groves. A few moments more, and the red orb came proudly 
forth from his gorgeous cloud couch ; the dome of Saint Sophia’s 
fane glowed with light ; the long arcades of ancient aqueducts, and 
the modern gilded fountains reflected the rising beams; and the 
many windows of Pera’s diplomatic palaces flashed like fire. 
Faintly across the Bosphorus came the inspiring reveille from 
Scutari’s barrack-drums, and—as if by magic—mosques and pal- 
aces, shipping and kiosques, gardens and groves, were illuminated 
with the gorgeous radiance of a new-born day. The dark clonds 
of night, hovering last upon the water, rolled away in sullen maj- 
esty up the Valley of Sweet Waters, and the immense city was 
distinctly visible. Smoke curled from the chimney-tops; the 
busy hum of industry resounded ; and commerce moved upon the 
harbor. Constantinople was awake ! 


But the cloud; of sorrow yet obscured the happiness of the sul- 
tana, as she rose from her sleepless couch, nor did the sunlight of 
golden hope light up the night of her heart. Almost stupified 
with grief, she sat in her bath-room, while her attendant oda- 
lisques dressed her hair and arranged her toilet; but she was in- 
different to their attentions. The image of her long lost child 


was ever before her, and long after she was attired, she sat, with 
drooping head, in a pensiye attitude. A slave brought her morn- 
ing repast, but she turned from the dainty-laden tray with disgust. 
Then, rising, she walked into the saloon, and seated herself at her 
favorite window—where we first introduced her ; but a blank wall 
could not have possessed less power of exciting the sense of 


pleasure in her fevered brain than did that lovely landscape spread 
out before her vision. Her heart was paralyzed, dead, and every 
ohject before her seemed covered with a funeral pall, 

She was aroused from her reverie by a Nubian guardian, who 
came timidly to the window. Folding his arms, as he stopped 
before her, he made a profound reverence, 


“Speak.” And 80 languidly was the word uttered that an an- 
tomaton might have uttered it; neither did she even raise her 


eyes. 

“Sultana,” said the guardian, “‘ here is a petition from an infi- 
del, in the slaveanarket, to our mighty lord, Mahmoud. He bade 
me hand it to you, and announce his visit.” 

Zalallah appeared neither to hear nor to heed the message, and 
the guardian stood, holding a folded paper. All at once, as if 


awakening from a trance, she took the petition, and the slave 
withdrew. It was directed in a coarse hand to the sultan; nor 
was it without a feeling of disgust that she opened the greasy 
folds. But no sooner did she peruse the first line than with eager 
eyes she devoured the remainder. A ravenous appetite for news 
of her lost daughter gave her a mental gluttony, as she read and 


re-read these few words : 


“Micutry :—Alexis Orloff, a major in thé Imperial 
Guard of Russia, and nephew to the emperor’s consul, at Smyrna, 
fell by accident into the hands of a corsair. He is now incarcerated 
in the slave-market, and demands his liberty.” 


“ Orloff,” repeated the sultana, “ Orloff. It is the young officer 


who was the companion of my Elissa! If he is in the slave-mar- 
ket, O what mnst be her fate!’ And, as she soliloguized, tears 


broke forth afresh; but the last word had. scarcely been uttered, 
when a deep, manly voice at her side replied ; 

“ She is safe 

Turning, Zalallah saw the sultan, who had stolen in unper- 
ceived, and stood gazing at her with tender solicitudes, 
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“ Bat where ?” she inquired. 

“ At Scio, best of thy sex; safe in the cage from which she 
flew away. A Spy, in a fast sailing ‘mystico,’ arrived this morn- 
ing. Wlissa reached Scio the day before he left there, and went to 
the house Lavalette had fitted up for her. Strange to say, he ar- 
rived atthe same fime; but Miaulis suspected his treason, and 
kept him a prisoner. The vessel in which your daughter left Scio 
—an English craft—was dismasted in a gale, and that will account 
for the presence of her companion in a slave-market. Of course, 
I shall have him liberated at once, for the emperor looks with a 
covetous eye at Constantinople, and only asks a pretext to send 
the sons of the Prophet back into Asia.” 

“Can I not see bim ?’’ asked Zalallah, in an anxious tone. 

“ Ay, if thou wilt. My love for you is not the passion of a mo- 
meot, swayed by every fancied breath of jealousy, but a firm 
friendship, based upon a sincere respect. See the young man, 
and, if he has married your daughter, I will provide her a dowry 
such as few Christian princes give their daughters.” 

“ Noblest, best of sovereigns—ay, of men !” exclaimed the de- 


lighted sultana. “For me you have broken through all the tram- 
mels of custom ; all the prejudices of your creed; and now you 
seek to fill my cup of happiness to the brim.” 

“Nay, the obligation is mine. Not only have you been the 
truest and best of interpreters, but you have displayed an interest 
in my prosperity which has had the appearance of sincerity—a 
rarity even in this seraglio, where the world thinks everything de- 
sirable is to be found. No more of thi#hew, though, for I know 
you are all impatience to see this young man.” 

No sooner had the sultan finished speaking, than he clapped his 
hands thrice. A guardian obeyed the summons, and stood before 
him with bowed head. 

“Mustapha, go to the slave-market, and find a young man, a 
Russian, brought there by a corsair. Purchase him at the price 
demanded ; but tell the rover that if he lisps a word about his 
illegal prize, he will find a bow-string about his neck within a 
moon. Take the young man to my pavilion at the water’s edge, 
and: aid him in his toilet, taking what he may select from my 
disguises there. Some of the Greek dresses will fit him, if nothing 
else will.” 

The guardian made a mute reverence, and withdrew. 

“ Now,” continued the sultan, “I will leave you. Here is the 
key to the private staircase, and may you be pleased with your 
son-in-law.” 

He left the room as he ceased speaking, leaving Zalallah in joy- 
ful anticipation. But some demon whispered to her a doubt as to 
the purity of the connection between this young man and her 
daughter. ‘ What,” she asked herself, “had led the girl to meet 
him at Smyrna?” For a moment all her hopes vanished, and she 
was agitated by an insatiable thirst for revenge. Then came in- 
tense pity—then love, for her daughter. And then, with the 
changeableness of her sex, she endeavored to banish such murky 
ideas, and to look upon the young man as Elissa’s friend. Sum- 
moning her attendants, she ordered them to prepare a dress in the 
European style—for she only adopted the Oriental garb at Mah- 
moud’s request, to avoid jealousy in the harem, and always kept 
a small wardrobe of more civilized attire. 

It was Alexis Orloff who had sent the petition, although few of 
his old acquaintances would have recognized the once dashing 
guardsman in the occupant of that dirty cell, in the slave-market 


at Constantinople. Nor had he been fully conscious of his situation 


until the day before, when a regiment, on its way to parade in 
the Hippodrome, passed by the place of his captivity, with a fine 
band. The familiar sounds roused the young soldier’s martial 
pride ; his flushed cheek became ashy pale ; and intelligence once 
more gleamed on his wan features. Recalling the circumstances 
of his pexjl, of his captare, and of his present situation, he was 


hesitating what steps to take, when a Greek entered with his din- 
ner—a greasy wooden-bowl filled with boiled rice. The revolting 
food roused the young man to the necessity of extricating himself 
from his position. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “ why am I confined here ?” 

“ Because,” replied the Greek, in a sullen tone, “a Turk picked 


you up at sea, and wishes to sell you to some one in Asia Minor. 
We, Greeks, know full well that here ‘ might makes right.’ You 


will find it out.” 

“But Iam a Russian—a Russian officer.” 

“Never mind. Your purchaser will obtain a ransom for you, 
and that is what you will be bought for.” 

“ This is outrageous. Can you not take a message to the Rus- 


sian ambassador? See, here is a ring that has eseaped the notice 
of my captors—take the message, and it shall be yours.” 

It was a diamond, and the poor Greek eyed it with wishful 
eyes. 

“No, no,” he at length replied, “I dare not. But I can do for 
you what I did for a young Pole, last year, who was in your 
present plight.” 

“ And that is?” 

“T can give you writing materials, and you can draw up a peti- 
tion to the sultan, which my wife will hand him in the morning as 
he goes to his bath.” 

“Surely, he will not dare retain me,’’ said Alexis. “ Bring the 
pen and paper, my good fellow, and the ring is yours,” 

The man left; but within an hour he retarned with wretched 
writing apparatus, and the document was sent, whose receipt we 
have described. 

_ Every moment now seemed an age, and Alexis paced his cell, 
& victim to bewildering yet sad thoughts. Fate appeared to have 
crossed his pathway, once so bright, while every joy had withered 
like the gourd-vine beneath which the Prophet sat, and passed 
away like a dream. Ambition, love, happiness—all true bliss, 


without alloy, had faded away, and trouble’s bitter current poured 
like a winter’s flood through his brain. Then came stealing 
back, unbidden and noiseless as a dream, the holiness of his love, 
and his proud heart trembled as he remembered how he had been 
repulsed—misunderstood. Then came apprehensions for Elissa’s 
safety ; for his grandfather; and it was late, before sleep, that uni- 
versal comforter, enfolded him in her balmy arms. 

It was late the next morning when Alexis awoke, and he found 
his mental activity restored by the night’s rest. The Greek as- 
sured him that his wife had handed the petition to the sultan—nor 
was it long after, as Alexis was gazing from the window into the 
court-yard of the prison, that he espied an unusual commotion. 
It was caused by the arrival of Mustapha, wearing the well-known 
household dress of the seraglio, and the dealers flocked around 
him. One offered some gazelle-eyed houris from Circassia; 
another had slaves from Nubia; and others Greeks, of either sex. 


‘But the guardian, so obsequious just before when in the presence 


of the sultan, waved them away with an imperious gesture, and 
demanded the owner of the young Russian, picked up at sea. 
Half an hour more, and Alexis was in the seraglio, putting on a 
becoming Greek costume, which he selected from a wardrobe kept 
by the sultan for those nocturnal excursions in which Oriental 
rulers indulge. 

The guardian was apparently well satisfied with the striking 
change in the personal appearance of his purchase ; and, after the 
toilet was completed, ushered him into a structure whieh realized 
the brightest dreams of Oriental splendor. It was a large circular 
pavilion, with walls of the purest marble, surmounted by a glazed 
dome, and having two immense windows, opening upon the Bos- 
phorus. A white marble fountain in the centre threw its feathery 
spray high up towards the dome, and the silvery foam fell into a 
large, deep basin, in which sported gold and silver fishes. Around 
the fountain, with space for a walk intervening, was a thick row 
of gigantic orange-trees, mixed with large camelia bushes—the 
golden fruit and verdant foliage of the former contrasting beauti- 
fully with the rich clusters of waxen flowers, of every color, with 
which the latter were laden. Then there was a broad walk, paved 
with variegated marbles, reaching unto the walls, against which 
were trained every conceivable variety of rare climbing plants, 
sometimes waving their long wreaths of tropical vegetation in 
graceful festoons ; then scaling the marble like serpents, until they 
hung their united tresses round the transparent roof, from which 
again they floated in mingled masses, waving in the soft perfumed 
breeze. 

It was a paradise, and Alexis stood entranced near one of the 
windows, gazing alternately on the scene without and the loveli- 
ness within, while the odor of the flowers cast a sort of somno- 
lency over his senses. The rustling of silk startled him from his 
reverie, and turning, Zalallah stood before him. 

« “I conggatulate Major Orloff on his release from captivity,” 
said she, with a smile like the glorious fall moon rising from the 
sea in a dark night. And as her ripe beauty flashed before Alexis, 
a thought that the features were familiar haunted him> 

“T respect the justice of the sultan—for I am told that he is 
my deliverer; and I thought to see him here.” 

“You will not sce him now. Tell me sir,” and the sultana’s 
voice trembled, “do you know a maiden, named Elissa ?” 

The question brought the blood tingling into the young man’s 
cheeks, and he replied, with a sigh: 

Alas! I fear that she—” 

“She is well and safe,” interrupted Zalallah; “but we have 
heard strange news about her cruising with—with—” 

“With me, madame.” 

Alexis endeavored to appear composed ; but his color changed 
rapidly, and his voice was unsteady. 

“ A curious fortune threw us together; ay, and a sad fate sep- 


arated us.” 

The sultana fixed her full eyes on him with a look of lurking 
suspicion; but her scrutiny was met with an expression of such 
perfect integrity and honorable bearing, that all her doubts imme- 
diately vanished. 

“Forgive me,” she exclaimed, “for I have had my suspicions. 


She was interrupted by an exclamation of joy from Alexis— 
for while she spoke the ‘‘ Nicolai” came round the Seraglio Point, 
under easy sail, and rounded to opposite the pavilion. The well- 
known forms of Captain Paskewitsch and his officers were thus 
within gun-shot, and—joyful sight—there was his grandfather on 
the quarter-deck ! 

“1 must go,” he exclaimed, “There are my friends,” 


“ Stay, I beseech you,” entreated Zalallah. “Here is a purse 
containing gems of high price—” 

«“ Woman,” interrupted Alexis, “I scorn your wealth !”” 

The scene was one which only an artist can describe. The sul- 


tana, a fond, doting mother, had hoarded the means of making 
her danghjer happy, and was about to entrust it to a young man 


whose look was evidence of his honor, and whose manner showed 
his‘ interest in the idol of her heart. But he, after many incom- 
prehensible adventures, had so completely misunderstood her that 
he imagined her a discarded favorite, in all probability seeking to 
purchase his love. For a moment there was a dead silence—the 


one still proffering her purse—the other refusing it with scorn. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. 


Again looking at the ship, Alexis saw the captain descend her 
side, and enter his cutter, which caine directly towards the .ser- 
aglio. Another glance showed him that tif windows of the pa- 
vilion, which were hinged like doors, were only fastened by com- 
mon bolts within. 

“ Keep your purse madam ry ” he exclaimed, “ for one whose 


heart is in the market!” And in a moment he had passed through 
the window and reached the quay as the “ Nicolai’s ” cutter passed 
close by—so close, that with a bound he sprang into the stern- 
sheets, crying : 

“To the ship!—to the ship! Pull for your lives, men, and 
thus save mine!” 

There was a rush of the guard to the quay; but they dared not 
fire on a man-of-war's boat; and soon Alexis again trod the deck 
of the “ Nicolai,” unscathed, and was folded in his grandfather’s 
arms. 


CHAPTER 


“* We have sworn by our country’s assaulters, 
By the virgins they’ve dragged from our altars, 
By our massacred patriots, our children in chains, 
By our heres of oid, and their blood in our veins, 
That living, we shall be victorious, . 
Or that dying, our deaths shall be glorious.” 


Disaprorntep VILLANy! Lavalette, in fact a prisoner, paced 
his room in the citadel of Scio, a prey to utter wretchedness—for 
his situation has been recognized by the ablest delineator of hu- 
man passions as the most miserable that it is possible to conceive. 
Tortured in soul, he paced the floor of his room like a tiger in his 
cage, with compressed lips and contracted eye-brows. His blood- 
shot index eyes glowed in their sockets with an unnatural wild- 
ness ; and, occasionally, he would stop before a window, to glower 
forth, as if looking for a deliverer. But he looked in vain! The 
“ Dolphin” had been taken around to the other side of the island 
for repairs, and the only strange vessels in the harbor were the 
Samiote feluccas, which had brought the revolutionists. Miaulis 
had left to carry the tidings of Scio’s independence to her sister 
isles. 

Neither was Elissa happy. Whether strolling by day through 
the beautiful gardens of her solitary residence, or sitting late into 
the night at the window overlooking the bay, her thoughts would 
ever revert to Alexis. Intently would she gaze through a glass 
at the deck of every felucea that entered the harbor, vainly hoping 
to see his manly form—and then, when disappointed, she would 
reproach herself with her treatment of him. A fear that she had 
misunderstood him gradually ripened into a certainty—and then 
came the horrible idea that, maddened with the sting of her re- 
proach, he had sought death. His voice, so sweet and so truthful, 
echoed in her ears, and his reproachful look, when she doubted 
the purity of his intention, haunted her memory. Could she but 
see him once again, she thought, and but hear his assurance that he 
meant not to sully her spotless fame, happiness would again be 
her lot. This was her only hope, the only solace for her aching 
heart, except when she rehearsed, over and over again, the sweet 
memories of her transient enjoyment. His every kind word and 
look ; his gallant reseue of her uncle; every incident of their 
brief intercourse ; were it turn brought up by the magic lantern 
of recollection. Alas! each scene vanished as it came, leaving 
her sad in her loneliness. 

The sounds of constant rejoicing, during the day and evening, 
came floating on the clear air from the town—for the Sciotes gave 
themselves up to revelry, thinking little of a reverse of fortune. 
Nuptials were celebrated with music and song ; the merry dancers 
wove their mazy figures to the sound of the viol and tamborine ; 
sheep were slaughtered for free banquets; and the coffee-houses 
were crowded to overflowing. Long bowed beneath the Turkish 
yoke, the descendants of Socrates and Themistocles had lost all 


forethought; and, instead of preparing to retain their indepen- 
dence by erecting fortifications, they abandoned themselves to 
pleasure. No other modern nation possesses such volatility and 
buoyancy of spirits—traits of character which, perhaps, alone 
kept them from self-destruction during their leng oppression. 
The same feeling—if we may believe those who know them best— 


never reigns long at a time in the bosom of a modern Greek. 
Sadness will vanish in a moment, and the most melancholy events 
leave but a transitory impression on the mercurial surface of their 
temperament, which is no sooner ruffed by some external move- 
ment than it smothers itself by its own elasticity. Tears with 
them are but the dewdrops that form the rainbow of hope when 


struck by the after sunshine of smiling gayety; and now that the 


veil of Moslem terror was momentarily drawn away, all aban- 
doned themselves to revelry and mirth. 

A fortnight passed, and the Greeks flattered themselves that all 
danger was over, while Elissa’s hopes of again seeing Alexis 
grew fainter. One cloudless night, she remained seated at her 
window long after the sound of merriment in the town had died 


away. The moon rode high in the heavens, casting a dreamy 


shade of silence all around, and gleaming softly through the ten- 
der green boughs that swayed to and fro in the cool sea-breeze. 
Gently did the pale light fall upon Elissa, tinging her pallid coun- 
tenance with a visionary lustre, as she gazed forth upon the water. 

She started, and joy beamed from her eyes as, clasping her 
hands, she exclaimed : 

“The ‘Nicolai!’ At length Alexis has come!” 

It was not the Russian man-of-war, however, but a larger ves- 
sel, that came gliding into the harbor of Scio—its lofty masts and 
spars, with their net-work of cordage, looming far up into the 
blue sky. In her wake, as if a shadow, came another; and that 
in its turn was followed by a third, a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth— 
their light sails all furled, coming majestically up to the anchor- 
age, before the citadel. No sound was heard on board of this 
formidable squadron, save the occasional creaking of a block, un- 
til the line was directly opposite the town, when a heavy plunge 
in the water, beneath the bows of the foremost frigate, was fol- 
lowed by similar sounds from the others. It was the Turkish 
fleet come to punish the devoted Sciotes for having revolted, and 
Osmar Bey, with the army which he had congregated near Smyrna 
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had come to pull down the cross, and elevate 
the Moslem crescent to its former station. 
Carefully and cautiously had _ approached, 
and now their prey was quietly slumbering 
within range of the squadron’s heavy batter- 
ies, little dreaming of the sad fate that frown- 
ed over them. Elissa, alone of that devoted 
population, saw the hostile array, but she had 
no idea of the errand on which the squadron 
had come—nay, she had hopes that Alexis 
might be on board. But it at last appeared 
certain that no boat wogld land that night, 
and she sought her soli couch, to pardon 
her lover in dreams, and in turn to ask his © 
forgiveness for her doubts. 

The mornigg star grew pale, and rosy dawn 
glowed in the east. Gloriously the radiance 
stole up into the high heaven, where the white 
clouds waved their light wings in the deepness 
of the infinite blue, and rejoiced as they met 
the morning breeze from the gardens and the 
olive groves of devoted Scio. Up, up came 
the sun from the eastern horizon, casting a 
majestic radiance upon the waves, which roll- 
ed onward, singing, with sweet murmuring 
voices, a requiem for the past night. Then 
were the doomed Sciotes awakened from their 
slumbers by the roar of cannon, saluting the 
advent of this bloody day of vengeance. 
Springing from their couches they saw the 
hostile armament, and ere the circling clouds 
of smoke had faded away, the market-place 
was filled with an affrighted multitude. The 
older citizens, after a brief consultation, hast- 
ened on board the flag-ship, in the hope of 
purchasing exemption from punishment ; and, 
as if to add to their danger, the Samiotes, 
who had been the prime movers in the insur- 
rection, took advantage of the moment to es- 
cape. Almost flying over the water, their fe- 
luccas were out of danger before the Turkish 
commander perceived their escape—nor did 
he appear to care. Enough remained to sat- 
isfy his thirst for vengeance. 

The boats of the citizens approached ; and, 
somewhat to their surprise, the supplicants 
were courteously received. Osmar Bey wel- 
comed them to his cabin, and offered them 
refreshments—but there was an unpleasant 
restlessness lurking in his eye, and his lip 
curled with haughty scorn. The old men 

leaded their cause, offered their treasures, and 

id all the blame upon the Samiotes, to which 
the stern soldier listened with apparent atten- 
tion. An hour passed, and a subordinate offi- 
cer entered. Raising his hand in military sal- 
utation, he stood motionless. 

“Speak,” said Osmar Bey. 

“The troops are landed, and drawn up on the beach.” 

“Tis well,” replied the bey. ‘‘Go on shore, and let all await 
the signal-gun.” 

The officer withdrew, and Osmar continued, addressing his hor- 
ror-struck guests : 

“Men of Scio !—Years ago, there came here a young French- 
man, exiled from home because he had followed Napoleon’s victo- 
rious eagles. He loved one of your daughters, loved her with a 


books were far in arrears. You, Maronto, 
told him that unless he paid his rept, misera- 
ble pittance as it was, would spurn him 
from the hovel where he bad found shelter. 
You, Denizli, went around the city, and u 

all others to aid in this crusade—ay, to 

in restoring Consul Orloff’s daughter. Now, 
cravens, you start! The poor Frenchman is 


now here again—here with sword and fire! 
Hasten to your homes, to your wives, and 
proclaim that the hour vengeance has 


arrived 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


EMPEROR OF RUSSIA’S DROSHKY. 

The appearance of the Emperor Nicholas, 
as he sits in the rapid droshky, or sledge—of 
which we present an engraving herewith—is 
by far the most familiar of all. his out-door 
ap ces to the inhabitants of St. Peters- 
burg. The emperor’s droshky is driven at 
great speed, and a stranger immediately asks : 
“What on earth is the matter?” The an- 
swer is: “His majesty always travels in that 
rapid way; and nothing is the matter, only 
woe to the guard whom he may chance to 
find off their guard, or to the public establixh- 
ment whose officials are not in full working 
order.” St. Petersburg, not very long ago, 
was a city of wooden ; it is now a city 
of granite quays, massive palaces and golden 
domes: Fires were formerly frequent; they 
are rare at present. But habit is strong ; and 
the precautions which Nicholas once employ- 
ed th necessity, he now continues out of 
routine. The fire-brigades and. their various 
stations are the chief objects of this incessant 
perambulatory persecution. There is no hour 
of the day, there is no hour of the night, at 
which these devoted men are safe from the 
sudden appearance of the emperor. Not even 
is his absence from St. Petersburg a guaran- 
tee. He has been supposed to be at Moscow, 
when suddenly he has appeared among them. 
Though, in town, he is often seen ina common 
hired vehicle. Our engraving represents his 
own private droshky and driver. ind him, 
with helmet, and gray cavalry cloak, sits the 
figure of Nicholas himself, as if carved out of 
granite. The — of the driver’s arms is 
remarkable. Our American “ whips” would 


MAJOR ORLOFF AND THE SULTANA. 


pure, devoted affection, and she returned his heart’s passion. But 
you, with your accursed notions of pride—of nobility, based upon 
our ill-gotten coin — inte: The mind of the maiden’s 
father, narrow as the columns of his ledgers, was poisoned, and 
he refused his consent—nay, when the church had hallowed these 
loving hearts by a holy vow, he spurned his daughter from his 
door. And you aided him in so blasting the prospects of his 
daughter’s husband, that the young man could not obtain bread 
for his cherished bride. Nay, look not horrified and innocent. 
You, Kalerdji, refused to employ him as a copyist, although your 


mi 
IAN 


probably deride it as unscientific; and, cer- 
tainly, it does appear that if the horse were to 
$8.] bolt, the coachman would have no purchase, 
; and must be pulled out of his box. Yet it is 
the universal fashion at St. Petersburg, and 
all thro Russia. On great occasions the emperor is seen on 
horseback, in which position he looks to the best advantage, Every 
morning, while in the capital, he may be seen on foot, about seven 
o’clock, striding along the Nevski. Occasionally he goes out in a 
two horse carriage. But his characteristic equipage, which will 
be lo t remembered, is the simple vehicle which we have en- 
graved. Winter and summer are all the same, except that when 
the frost has set in the wheels are taken off, and the body of the 
little carriage is set upon a sledge. Through the crowded streets 
of the capital he seldom goes at less than fifteen miles an hour. 
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EMPEROR OF RUSSIA’§ SLEIGH—DROSHKY: 4 
AT ST. PETERSBURG. - 


THE TURKISH 


THE SULTAN’S UMBRELLA. | 
We give above a representation of the splendid and highly elab- 
orately finished umbrella, with several of its various details, pre- 
sented by Ali Effendi, the Turkish ambassador, to the Sultan Ab- 
dul Medjid. Itis of English workmanship, perfectly unique in point 
of its embellishments, and unparalleled with regard to the uses to 
which it may be — The first engraving represents the um- 
brella open, and affords an opportunity of showing the pattern of 
the rich figured damask silk. OF which it is manufactured. The 
second engraving represents the case open, with the umbrella, and 
. the following articles, the whole of which are pure gold, and are 
secreted when the umbrella is required for use in the tube of the 
handle and the ferule : a powerful microscope ja comb, the star 
and crescent engraved on the handle; a thermometer, the figures 
engraved in Turkish characters: a knife, with two blades, orna- 
mented in the same manner as the comb; a pencil-case, the top 
- of which contains the key of the chronometer ; the case for the 
— leads, containing two dozen in three divisions ; a toothpick. 
case, which is four feet six inches long, and nine inches in 
width, covered with morocco, embossed in gold, contains in the 


SULTANS UMBRELLA—A PRESENT BY THE TURKISH 


centre the monogram of the sultan, also in gold. The six orna- 
ments of the star and crescent, in the interior, are likewise of pure 
gold. We now proceed to describe the following engravings, a, 
6, c, d, and e; the letters having also reference to the open um- 
brella represented above: a The top of the engraved handle, 
which opens with a secret spring, and then displays a gold chro- 
nometer, the dial being an inch and a quarter in diameter, and the 
figures on the dial-plate engraved in Turkish characters. 6 The 
compass and sun-dial, the characters upon the gold plate, in the 
centre of which is a large brilliant of 
similarly engraved to those on the dial of the chronometer. c The 
carved ivory portion of the handle, representing various military 
trophies, which contains, in six compartments, tlie various instru- 
ments marked from 1 to 6 in the engraving of the interior of the 
case. d A mirror, set in a bordering of chased gold. e The eye- 
piece of the adjusting or sliding tube of the telescope which ex- 
tends throughout the whole of the remaining length of the highly 
engraved and ornamented stick, forming a perfect telescope wit 
a twenty miles’ range. The diameter of the tube is not quite one 
inch. ‘The cost of this splendid affair was 500 guineas. 


VIEW OF THE UITY OF ADRIANOPLE, 


e first water, being also © 


4 


AMBASSADOR. 


ADRIANOPLE, TURKEY. 

Below we give a view of Adrianople, in rank the second capital 
of European Turkey, situated about twenty hours’ journey from 
Constantinople, in Romania, on the west of the Balkan Range. 
It was built by the Emperor Adrian, and was taken by Amurat 
I., in 1360. It is advantageously situated at the confluence of the 
three rivers, which form the Hebron of the ancients and the Ma- 
ritza of the moderns ; and the facility of transport for merchandize 
thus afforded, renders it a place of considerable commercial im- 
portance. There are several public edifices, of great beauty, 
amongst which the Mosque of Selim and the Bazaar of Ali Pacha 
are the principal. Adrianople was once a favorite residence with 
the sultans, particularly Achmet III., Mahomed IV., and Musta- 
pha ; and the frequency of the visits to it of the two latter so ex- 
asperated the Janizaries of Constantinople as to lead to rebellions, 
in which they were deposed. It is now the chief town of an im- 
portant pachalic. Yet, notwithstanding its trade, and the beauty 
of its situation, it has been of late years very much deserted as a 
place of residence, and the streets in many places are grass-grown 
Amongst its productions are soap, sugar, rose-water, earpets, etc. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
MY BROTHER. 


~ 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


The beech-wood fire is burning bright, 
"Tis wild November weather— 

O brother, many a stormy night . 
We've sat and talked together. 


Such pretty plans for future years 
We told to one another— 

3 cannot choose but ask with tears, 
Where are they now, my brother? 


Where are they now, the dreams we dreamed, 
That scattered sunshine o’er us, 

And where the hills of flowers that seemed 
A little way before us? 


The hills with golden tops, and springs, 
Than which no springs were clearer? 
Ah me, for all our journeyings 
They are not any nearer. 


One, last year, who with sunny eyes 
A watch with me was keeping, 

Is gone—across the next hill lies 
The snow upon her sleeping. 


And s0 alone, night after night, 
I keep the ftre a burning, 

And trim and make the candle bright, 
And watch for your returning. 


The clock ticks slow, the cricket tame 
Is on the hearth-stone cryixg, 

And the old Bible just the same 
Is on the table lying. 


The watch-dog whines beside the door, 
My bands forget the knittmmg— 

O shall we ever any more 
Together here be sitting? 


Sometimes I wish the winds would sink, 
The cricket hash its humming, 

The while I listened, for I think 
I hear a footstep coming 


Just as it used so long ago— 
My cry of joy I smother— 

Tis only fancy cheats me so, 
And never thou, my brother. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE STROLLING PLAYERS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“ Can’ you listen to reason for one minute ¢” asked Mr. Miles 
Forrester, as he compelled his handsome nephew, Gerald, to sit 
down beside him on# rustic bench in his garden. 

“For one minute? Certainly, uncle,” replied the young fel- 
low. ‘Time’s up! the minute’s expired. Let’s talk nonsense.” 

“ You are incorrigible, Gerald.” 

“« My dear sir, I’m philosophical. Do you recollect what Plato 
said when he was joking with his disciples and saw a long, sour- 
visaged censor approaching ?” 

“Hang Plato!” cried Mr. Forrester, testily. 

“With all my heart, sir; but hear his remark. ‘Hush! my 
friends,’ said the philosopher, ‘we must be serious, here comes a 
fool.’ Marmontel reflected his sentiments, when he said : ‘He 
who lives without folly is not so wise as he thinks himself.’ Now 
‘I had rather err with Plato,’ etc., but the quotation’s trite. Ina 
word, ridendo corrigere mores is my motto, and I mean to act up 
to it.” 

“ You would make life one long country dance.” 

“ And isn’t ita country dance? Change hands—turn part- 
ners—down the middle—up again—hands across—back to back— 
vis-a-vis—cavalier seul, and all that sort of ghing.” 

“ What sort of a place would the world be, if you could make 
it what you wish ?” asked the old gentleman. 

“What sort of a place? A heaven upon earth, ancle! The 
golden age would be restored. No railroads—no banks—no 
counting-houses—no gibbets—no jailors—no prisons—community 
of property—fraternity of feeling—light work—plenty of play—a 
dream of joy and glory !” 

“Mad as a March hare!’’ muttered old Forrester. 

“No, sir! no, sir! °Tis you that are mad. Why don’t you 
look on life with a little of my philosophy? Confess, my dear 
uncle, that you haven’t been so very happy ; that you are not very 
happy now, in spite of your wealth, your fine house, your bank, 
insurance and railroad stock, your real estate and California in- 
vestments.” 

“ Very true, Gerald. And if this world had been intended as 
a great playground I should confess that Phad ‘mistaken my ca- 
wo 3 Your father was a wild dreamer like you ; visionary, un- 
stable.” 

“Don’t disturb the ashes of the dead, uncle,” said Gerald, with 
a more serious feeling than he had yet exhibited. “Remember 
what Moore says : 


“ When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved 
Be his fwults and his follies forgot by theethen; 
Or, if from their slumber the veil be removed. 
Weep o’er them in silence, then-close it again.” 
“T intended no disrespect to the memory of poor George,” 
said the old gentleman, “but his life was a wasted one. He had 
no steadiness even for the trivial calling he took up.” 


** He left some good pictures, though.” 


“ His subjects were so eccentric that he could not sell them. I 
was almost his only patron. My house is full of things that no- 
body would buy.” 

“ Posterity will do him justice.” 

“Yes. Ina hundred years, when his lineage are mouldered in 
the dust like himself, somebody will find out that he was a great 
man,” 

“The ordinary fate of genius,” said Gerald. 

“ But had he gone into trade as I did, his wife would not have 
died of privation and a broken heart.” 

“ Poor mother !” 

“Half of these wrinkles on my brow,” pursued the old gentle- 
man, “were not traced by age but by care, The care occasioned 
by your father and yourself.” 

“ Have I ever treated you with ingratitude?” asked the young 
man, his eyes filling with tears. 

“No, Gerald. But your obstinacy, your insensate pursuit of 
the idlest whims, annoys and vexes me.” 

“TJ am a poet, uncle.” 

“A poet in an age of steam ?” 

“Steam is poetry. We poets, uncle, do not deride the great 
discoveries of science, the triumphant strides of civilization. On 
the contrary, we cast a golden glory over their achievements, and 
bathe reality in the molten atmosphere of imagination.” 

“ Well, a truce to flights of fancy, now,” said the old gentle- 
man. ‘I am amply rich enough to allow you, if I chose, to fol- 
low your fancy wherever it may lead you. But I am a man of 
principle, as rigidly wedded to what I know to be right, as you 
are to your profitless day-dreams. If you will not do as I wish 
you I withdraw my countenance and aid, and leave you to work 
out your own salvation. Ihave laid two propositions before you : 
one to go into business, in a respectable house, I to furnish the 
capital ; the other to accept the hand of Mrs, Rashton, young, 
rich and pretty. Ido not insist on your acceptance of both of 
these propositions, but you must take one or the other, or we 
part.” 

“The first, my dear uncle, I decidedly, gratefully, but peremp- 
torily decline. Pegasus in harness would never work kindly.” 

“ But you’ll marry the widow ?” 

Ahem !” 

“ When you come to know her, you will be all ardor.” 

“Granted, uncle. But when I come to know myself, I should 
find I didn’t love her at all.” 

“ She comes here to-day, yon know.” 

“ Thank you for the warning. Ill keep clear of her.” 

“ Incorrigible boy! What do you propose to do with your- 
self ¢” 

“J haven’t exactly decided, uncle. But the world offers a wide 
field to a gentleman of my figure, taste, accomplishments and ed- 
ucation. I might be a strolling player, or a travelling portrait 
painter, or I have thoughts of reviving the traditions of the elder 
ages, and going about like Homer, singing my own verses to my 
own music.” 

“ Why not get a hurdy-gurdy and a long-tailed monkey ?” sug- 
gested Mr. Forrester, savagely. 

“T had thought of that, my dear uncle,” said the young man, 
thoughtfully. “But it is too common. The business, to use.the 
world’s language, is overdone.” 

“Then you are determined to leave me?” said the old gentle- 
man, rising. ‘“‘ Poor, foolish, headstrong boy !” 

“T shall not trouble you long, my dear sir,” said the young 
man. “ But at least say that we part friends,” he added, holding 
out his hand. 

“Friends!” said the old man, with a tear in his eye. ‘I love 
you better than anything else in the world. But my principles 
are adamantine.” 

“So are mine,” said Gerald. “ Good-by till we meet again.” 

They shook hands in token of amity, and went in different di- 
rections. Gerald strolled along through a fine oak grove, from 
which the underbrush had been cleared, and into which a “dim 
religious light,”’ so dear to the day-dreamer, streamed throngh the 
cathedral arches of the foliage, and fell upon a sward as smooth 
as velvet. 

He was roused from his abstraction, however, by the sound of 
merry laughter. As there were no visitors then at his uncle’s, his 
curiosity was piqued to ascertain the cause of this merriment, and 
the character of the intruders, for such he knew them tobe. Ad- 
vancing cautiously, he soon obtained a view of an open glade in 
the wood, and of a group of persons who had taken possession of 
the spot. 

A portly, red-nosed man, in a faded brown coat, buttoned to 
his throat, his hat set on one side, gray pantaloons, coaxed down 
by straps to meet reluctantly a pair of well-worn gaiter-shoes, was 
seated on the grass, with a napkin spread before him, flourishing 
a bread knife, as if to give emphasis to his discourse. 

A long-faced, melancholy man, in a seedy black suit, was seated 
at his feet, beside a buxom, smiling damsel, gaily attired in bright 
colors, with bits of parti-colored ribbons twisted fantastically into 
her glossy curls, and with large ear-drops glittering and flashing 
as she tossed her merry head. 

A stout, ruddy-cheeked gentleman, flashily attired, sat opposite 
the melancholy man, beside a second, trim-built damsel, and the 
whole party were busily engaged in tattling, langhing and devour- 
ing a miscellancous feast consisting of ham, cold chicken, craek- 
ers and bottled ale. It was a little picnic party, in short. 

The breaking of a dried branch on which he had incautiously 
rested, revealed the presence of Gerald to the uninvited guests. 

“Ha!” cried the red-nosed man, with a theatrical start “‘ whom 
have we here? Advance friend, and give the countersign.” 


-The girl with the ribbons glanced at Gerald with her merry, 


piercing, sloe-black eyes ; and the melancholy man peered at him 
from under his lowering brows. 

“ My friends,” said Gerald, advancing, “ excuse my interrupt- 
ing your festivity. I beg you will not let me disturb you. I in- 
truded accidentally on your ring.” 

“ Perhaps you have as good a right here as ourselves,” said the 
red-nosed man, with a merry twinkle of the eye. “ Are you the 
owner of this charming spot?” 

“No, sir,” replied Gerald, with a smile. “I am only the 
nephew of this charming spot.” 

“©, your uncle is the lucky cove!” said the raddy-cheeked 
gentleman in the flashy suit. “Polly! more beer! ‘Your health, 
sir.” 

“Seeing the gate open we ventured to walk in,” said the 
merry maiden. 

“Hope I don’t intrnde,”’ said the melancholy man, 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Gerald— 

“ Hear! hear! bravo!” shouted the red-nosed man, hammer- 
ing an earthen plate with his knife. 

** Allow me to bid you as much of a welcome to this place as I, 
only the nephew of the proprietor, may extend. Did I feel at 
liberty I would ask you into the house.” 

“ We’re better off here,”’ muttered the melancholy man. 

“But,” continued Gerald, “my uncle, though a worthy man, 
might not—” 

“ Think himself good enough company for us,” suggested the 
melancholy man ; whereat a roar of laughter broke from the com- 
pany, though the melancholy man did not move a muscle of his 
countenance. 

“Enough said, young gentleman,” cried the red-nosed man, 
with a wave of his bread-knife. “And for the hospitality of the 
forest, sir, permit us to requite you by inviting you to a seat at 
our board—sward I mean; and 

* May good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.’” 

Gerald sat down amidst the strange, merry crew, and was soon 
perfectly at home. 

“ And now, good sir,” said the red-nosed man, using the same 
quaint phraseology he had already adopted, “in return for your 
confidence (Gerald had mentioned his name), let us inform you who 
we are. We are a company of travelling Thespians—in other 
words, strolling players ; diverting vagabonds enough, who roam 
the country to initiate bumpkins in the mysteries of the drama, 
and to ‘hold the mirror up to nature.’ I rejoice in the name of 
Horatio Bivvins, and am the manager of these unmanageable 
gentlemen and ladies. Sir, your good health. ‘ The king drinks 
to Hamlet.’ That melancholy man in the ‘suit of sables’ is our 
low comedian ; the funniest fellow on the boards, and the saddest 
dog off them that the universe contains. Mr. Sollum, Mr. For- 
rester drinks beer with you—wassail. The black-eyed lady at 
your left, Mr. Forrester, is Miss Jones ; the best chambermaid in 
the country. Plaged at the Park—originally from the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane—in a horn! The other lady, Miss Doxie, is 
our walking lady. My friend in the red waistcoat does the high 
tragedy. Mr. Wolf, Mr. Forrester. The rest of our troop have 
gone on before to engage a hall in the county town—to post the 
bills—to propitiate the editor—and to bespeak a favorable hearing 
‘for us and for our tragedy.’ ” 

“ Sir, I envy your vocation !”’ cried Gerald, with enthusiasm. 

“ Sir, you do me proud,” replied the manager. “ Praise from 
Sir Hubert Stanley! Shakspeare! hem! Ah, sir, we are the 
true cosmopolites ; roaming the world, and pitching our tent 
wherever the selectmen will permit us. Sometimes we go with- 
out a dinner, but when we are in funds we eat enough to last a 
month. Our purses are incommon. Mr. Sollum is our treasur- 
er; a sinecure, sir. But our darkest hours are cheered by the 
smiles and presence of these ladies.” , 

“ Now, Bivvins, none of your blarney !” said the black-eyed girl. 

“ Ah! you are happy, my friends,” said Gerald ; “ while I~” 

“ Are you unhappy ?” cried the black-eyed girl, laying her hand 
lightly on the young man’s arm. 

“The most miserable dog alive!” cried Gerald. 

“ How ?” exclaimed the manager; in his deepest stage guttural. 

«My uncle wants to set me up in business.” 

“Hang business!” said the ruddy-cheeked gentleman, Mr. 
Wolf. 

“ And he wants me to marry a rich widow.” 

“ Hard-hearted old hunks !” cried the black-eyed girl, winking 
to the tragedian. 

“ In short,” said Gerald, “we must part. I have been casting 
round for a profession, and I don’t see that I can do better than 
turn actor.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Bivvins, “ your good star led-as here this day. 


You’re born to shine upon the boards, sir. Sir, you'll prove a 
eard.” 


“The company’s full,” muttered the tragedian, who “- 
rival in the handsome recruit. 

“No it isn’t,” replied Bivvins. “You know we're frequently 
put to our trumps, and have to double. I’m getting too old and 
portly for the buskin, and yet I have to face the footlights when 
you’re indisposed ; and that’s not-seldom, old fellow. Are you 
up in any parts, Mr. Forrester ?”’ 

“T know fifty plays by hoart,” said Gerald. 

Romeo, for instance 

Every word of it.” 

“Then we’re in luck,” cried the manager. “ What do you 
say, Wolf? ‘Two first appearances for one night! It'll draw like 
a pitch plaster. There’ll be a twenty dollar house. You. know 
you only consented todo Romeo to oblige me. Well, you take 
Tybalt, and let Mr. Forrester take Romeo.” 
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Mr. Bivvins then explained to Gerald that they were to play 
Romeo and Juliet that fight to introduce a debutante, Mrs. 
Mortimer, to a generous and discerning public. Mrs. Mortimer 
was a romantic young widow, of splendid talents, who had ran 
away from the tyranny of her relatives in New York, and just 
joined the company. She was beautiful and accomplished. 


An arrangement was soon made. While the fragments of the 
feast were clearing away, Gerald stole back to the house, packed 
up his valise, and estaping unobserved, joined the picnie party in 
their pedestrian tramp tothe county town. After having recited 
the part of Romeo to the manager, he went through the stage re- 
hearsal iff the afternoon, there meeting, for the first time, Mrs. 
Mortimer, who wore a shabby riding suit, and had a black veil 
over her face during the whole rehearsal. This mystery piqued 
his curiosity. At any rate, he thought, I shall have an dpportu- 
nity of judging of her attractions at the supper table. But Mrs. 
Mortimer took supper in her own room. 


Gerald did not sce her face till he encountered her upon the 
stage at night. Then he was dazzled by her charms. They were 
not those fictitious beauties which the close glare of the footlights 
reveal in all their treachery to the actor, though they strike the 
distant audience with bewilderment. No pearl powder and car- 
mine, but the roses and lilies of youth and health adorned her 
lovely face. Her rounded arms and shoulders shamed the pearls 
that rested on them. Amid the awkward figures that surrounded 
her, she moved with the grace of a queen. It was not difficult for 
the Romeo of the evening to feign an attachment to so beautiful a 
creature, and before the curtain fell, amid thunders of applause, he 
found himself pleading the cause of a real passion. 


A merry supper followed the play, which had drawn a full 
house. Bivvins presided, and was loud in his compliments to the 
new comers. The next night Romeo and Juliet was repeated. 
Then came the “ Stranger,” with Mrs. Mortimer as Mrs. Haller. 
Here Gerald’s trouble commenced. He had thought to play the 
Stranger himself, but Wolf claimed the part as his right, and the 
manager was compelled to assign it to him. So with a series of 
parts, where the eminent tragedian was brought into close contact 
with the fair debutante. It was agony to Gerald to see him—the 
clumsy lout! clasp the fair fingers of the stage beauty, press his 
lips to her hand, and even her cheek, kneel to her, or clasp her in 
his arms, while she smiled upon his suit, and Gerald, standing at 
the wings, saw her lavish caresses for the least of which he would 
have surrendered a year of his life, with careless prodigality. 


Determined to put an end to this, he wooed the lady in down- 
right earnest, and was accepted. She never asked what his pros- 
pects were, nor did he inquire into her antecedents. It was 
enough for the giddy-pated fellow that she was beautiful, and 
loved him. Both of them had sickened of the life of the stage— 
satisfied that its triumphs were empty. Gerald could not bear the 
idea of seeing his wife wooed by other men, even in mimicry, nor 
did Mrs. Mortimer like to see Gerald pay even feigned attentions 
to the black-eyed girl. They had about a hundred dollars be- 
tween them, and with that to live upon, until something turned 
up, they coneluded to abandon the strolling company without 
beat of drum, clope to New York, and there get married. 


The project was no sooner formed than accomplished. The 
handsome and giddy couple disappeared one day, though Romeo 
and Juliet was on the bills. Night came, and the green curtain 
in the village hall refused to rise at the clamors of the audience 
The one-eyed fiddler who composed the orchestra exhausted his 
whole repertory, which consisted of Washiugton’s March, Hail 
Columbia, Yankee Doodle, and Money Musk—in vain. The 
theory of the power of music over savage breasts failed on this oc- 
casion. Yells of “‘histe that ’ere curting!” drowned the dulcet 
strains of the Cyclop violinist. At last Bivvins came forward. 
He wore a blue velvet cap and cloak—his fat legs were stuffed 
into white tights, and his fat feet into white satin slippers. He 
announced that owing to the sudden indisposition of Mr. Holly-, 
oak (Forrester’s assumed name), he should ask their indulgence 
for his (own) personation of Romeo. Roars of laughter drove 
him off the stage. The black-eyed girl—Miss Jones, &ttempted 
Juliet, but she could not keep from laughing at Bivvins’s Romeo, 
and the audience laughed with her. Bivvins volunteeréf a comic 
song in the churchyard scene, finding that they would have noth- 
ing to do with anything tragic ; and Julict, rising from the grave, 
sang “‘ I wont be a Nun,” and the “ Dashing White Sergeant.” 

Meanwhile, our fugitive Thespians, united in the bonds of holy 
matrimony, repaired to the Astor House, there to spend so much 
of the honeymoon as their limited capital would carry them 
through with. But before the month was out, they had run 
aground for want of funds. Then Gerald, with starvation star- 
ing him in the face, roamed that great Babel of New York in 
search of employment. Disappointment ‘met him everywhere. 
Theatrieal managers would have nothing to do with him. Each 
of the newspapers kept a poet. The storekeepers required recom- 
mendations, He was indespair. Nothing remained but to throw 
himself on the generosity of his uncle. In that quarter even, he 
might meet with a rebuff, and prudence would have counselled an 
appeal by letter; but Gerald was not yet cured of his romantic 
notions, and his recent dramatic experience prompted him to"pre- 
sent himself with his bride, throw himself at his uncle’s feet, and try 
the effect of a tableau. He communicated his project to his bride, 
she acquiesced in the arrangement, and raising fands, by pledging 
a gold watch in Chatham Street, they started for Forest Hill. 

Mr. Forrester was-reading the New York Hergld in his library, 
when the couple was announced. He dropped his paper, and 
they fell at his feet. 

“Unele, pardon me!” exclaimed Gerald, “for ranning away 
without your consent.” 


“Uncle! my uncle!” cried Mrs. Forrester, “be an uncle, and 
pardon Gerald.” 

“Get up, you blockhead! you'll burst the knees of those ridicu- 
lously light pantaloons!”’ said the old gentleman. “Julia, don’t 
be making a fool of yourself !” 

“Julia!’’ cried Gerald—* how did you learn her name ?” 

“O, she’s an old friend of mine,” said the old gentleman, 
winking. “Eh, Jule?” 

The bride burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

“Nephew!” said the old gentleman, “allow me to present you 
to Mrs. Rashton that was.” 

“ Mrs. Rashton !” exclaimed Gerald. 

“Yes—the widow you tried to run away from—but whom you 
ran away with, after all, my boy |” 

“ What! have I been a dupe!” cried Gerald. 

“Don’t be angry, my lad. Your old uncle only borrowed a 
little bit of your romance to cure you of your visionary notions. 
I engaged those strolling vagabonds to come into my grounds, 
because I knew very well you’d go off with them. I induced 
Julia to make her first appearance—and I saw it, too, through a 
pair of green spectacles, with a red wig on my nob, and an old 
plaid cloak around me. Yes, I paid my quarter to see the show. 
Ha! ha!” 

“ Fairly trapped cried Gerald. 

“Yes, and if you go tramping round the world, like a gipsy, 
trying to realize your day-dreams, you'll be everybody’s dupe. 
Yet, L suppose, you are determined to make the stage a profession.” 

“Not so, uncle,” said the young man, rather sheepishly; “I 
tried to get a clerkship in New York.” 

“ And they wouldn’t have you. Ha! ha! Well, don’t let old 
Trapball know that, or he mayn’t allow you to come in with a 
capital of fifty thousand dollars.” 

“My dear, generous uncle!’ cried Gerald. 

“Tut! tut! boy. I’m only too glad that you’ll let me be gen- 
erous, master Romeo. ‘0O, Romeo! Romeo! wherefore art thou 
Romeo!’ Egad! I think I could play it myself as well as 
Bivvins.” 

We need hardly add that Gerald became a steady, thriving 
merchant, and never reverted, without feeling his checks tingle, 
to the episode of his connection with the strolling players. 


> 


SCHAMYL, THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 


On page 92 we have given an equestrian portrait of Schamyl, 
the intrepid Circassian chief. The first time we hear of this boid 
and daring man is in 1832. In that year a devout Mussulman, 
Kasi Mollah, held a chief command in the bands of Lesghians, 
Tehetchenzes, and other tribes of the eastern chain and the steppes 
abutting on the Caspian and traversed by the Koisu. Kasi Mot. 
lah’s reputation for sanctity was greater than that which he ac- 
quired for the higher military qualities, although a dashing leader, 
and individually one of the bravest of the brave. He was brought 
to bay in 1812, by Gen. Rosen, at a place called Gumri. En- 
circled on all sides, almost the last scrap of food devoured, noth- 
ing remained, in the opinion of Kasi Mollah and about thirty of 
his most zealous disciples, but to hew for themselves a path 
through the Russian bayonets to freedom or to Paradise—either 
alternative a welcome one. This resolution finally taken, they 
suddenly emerged from the fastness they could no longer hold, 
and burst upon the Russian troops with the shock of an avalanche, 
and the furious discordant yells of a troop of madmen. For one 
or two bricf moments, it scemed that they must escape, so far 
through the beleaguring circle of their foes did they cleave their 
desperate way before the momently recoiling ranks reclosed 
around them, and they fell by twos and threes, wildly fighting to 
the last, riddled by musket balls and bayonet stabs. Kasi Moilah 
“died with his hand on his beard, and a last prayer murmuring 
from his lips ;” and his pupils perished with him, all save one— 
—and he the bravest and fiercest of them all, who broke through 
the encircling bayonets, dashed at headlong speed past the more 
distant lines of running fire unharmed, reined suddenly up as he 
reached the angle of a mountain gorge, into which he knew none 
dared to follow, shook his red scimetar, and hurled a defiant exe- 
cration into the faces of his baffled foes, and the next moment, 
with an exultant shout of “ Allah! il Allah!” disappeared in the 
dark mountain pass. ‘The fortunate norseman was Schamyl, the 
future Iman (preacher), the prophet soldier of the Circassians, 
whose escape, as just described, many of his followers to this day 
firmly believe was due to the direct interposition of the angel 
Gabriel! Schamyl, who is one of the dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
partly ‘fartar race of Tehetchenzes, was born at Tschirsksi, a 

lace of about 3000 inhabitants ; and after his escape from Gumri, 
he employed several years in perambulating the mountains of the 
Lesghian chain, preaching wherever he went with fervid eloquence 
upon the sacred duty devolved by God upon all believers, to ex- 
tirpate the intrusive infidel, and the paradaisal rewards which 
death in so high and holy a cause must infallibly insure. ‘This 
prophet-call, as it was deemed, to battle from the cupolas and 
minarets of the sublime and towering Alps, gradually kindled the 
latent fanaticism of the mountaineers to a flame, which soon com- 
municated itself to the dweers in the cities and steppes of Da- 
ghistan, and the adjacent valleys and plains. ‘The story of 
Schamyl’s miraculous-escape from General Rosen, by favor of 
the archangel Gabriel, was repeated from mouth to mouth, with 
endless variations and additions—his daring, skill and success as 
a soldier, confirmed the illusions of a credulous bigotry; and he 
gradually drew around his standard, and bent to his sway, the 
multitude of ruzged warriors, whose swords have inscribed so 
many victories upon the backs of the Russian armies, and to this 
hour present an invincible front,to their dismayed and practically 
discomfited adversaries. Accompanying the portrait of Schamyl, 
is a spirited scene of the assembling of the Russian troops previous 
to entering the Caucasus. 
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THE CROSS AS AN ENSIGN. 


The holy ensign of the Cross was often used in dress in order 
to command a homage the wearer would not otherwise have re- 
ceived. In 1363, the father of the of Venice preferred al- 
ways going bareheaded to pulling off his cap to his son, until the 
doge thought of placing a golden cross in front of his cap. The 
father then soatsanied Itt cap, and when he met his son pulled it 
off, saying : “It is not him I salute, but the cross ;” and from that 
7 cross became an ornament of the ducal cap.—Annals of 

enice. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
THOUGHTS DURING A SNOW STORM. 


BY R. GRIPFIN STAPLES. 

Siow, slow the snow is falling, 

The crisped earth upon ; 
Clothing in a funeral garb 

The bald, pale trees around ; 
The leaden clouds are hanging 

In the arch of heaven's blue ; 
Like mourners sadly bending 

O’er dying friends and true. 


The sleigh-bells new are ringing— 
The merry jest goes round; 

The horses’ hoofs are clattering, 
Above the frosen ground ; 

The beggar, in filth and raga, 
Knocks feebly at your door, 

This day in early winter— 
So dreadful to the poor. 


Wilt bid him seek still further 
For what his children need? 
Or wilt thou by unkindness 
Make his heart a-weary bleed? 
Remember, these words were spoken 
By Cain, who tilled the sod; 
“Am I my brother's keeper and 
Accursed was of God. 


> 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


FEBRUARY FIFTH. 

1663.—Great earthquake throughout Canad 

. 1725.—James Otis, the “ colonial patriot,” born at Barnstable. 
1782.—Minorca besieged by the Spanish and taken. 
1801.—Orono, a Penobscot chief, died in Maine, aged 113. 
1831.—Insurrection in Modena; quelled in a few days by the 

Austrians. 

1841.—United States Bank suspended specie payments. 


FEBRUARY SIXTH. 
_ 1778.—Treaty of alliance between France and the United 
States signed at Paris. 
1806.—Capua captured from the Italians by the French under 
Joseph Bonaparte. 
1825.—Ex-Governor Eustis, of Massachusetts, died, aged 71. 
1832.—Qualla Battoo, on the island of Sumatra, destroyed by 
the U. S. frigate Potomac, and 150 Malays killed, it having been 
a nest of pirates. . 
FEBRUARY SEVENTH. 
1744.—Daniel Clark murdered at Knaresboro’, Eng., by Eugene 
Aram, hero of Bulwer’s novel. 
1807.—Henry W. Longfellow, poet and professor, born at 
Portland, Maine. 
1807.—Battle of Eylau, in which Napoleon, losing 15,000 men, 
conquered the Russians, whose loss in slain alone was 20,000. 
1814.—The French driven from Troyes by the allied armies. 
1829.—General Harrison received at Colombia, South America, 
as U. S. Minister. 
FEBRUARY EIGHTH. 
1587.—Mary, Queen of Scotland, beheaded, aged 44. 
1642.—Galileo, a fumed Italian astronomer, died, aged 78. 
1760.—Earthquake at London. 
1814.—Edward Everett settled as pastor of Brattle Street 
Church, Boston. 
1831.—Insurrection in Modena. 
1835.—Baron Dupuytren, a distinguished French surgeon, 
died, aged 47. 
FEBRUARY NINTH. 
1773.—President Harrison, son of Benjamin Harrison and Miss 
Basset, born in Berkley, Charles City County, Virginia. 
1799.—French frigate l’Insurgente captured by the U. S. frig- 
ate Constellation, Com. Truxton. 
1847.—Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 
1848.—A mob force Lola Montes to leave Munich, although 
protected by the King of Bavaria. 
1849.—Revolution at Florence, and a “Glorious Republic” 
proclaimed at Rome. 
FEBRUARY TENTH. 
1763.—Treaty of Paris, by which France ceded the colonies of 
Canada to the English. 
1824.—Bolivar named Dictator of Colombia, S. A. 
1840.—Queen Victoria married Prince Albert, of Saxe Coburg. 
1846.—Battle of Sobraon, in India, won by the English. 
1849.—Dea. Nathan Beers, an officer in the Revolution, died 


+ at New Haven, aged 80. 


1852.—Gold medal presented to Henry Clay by his New York 


friends. 
FEBRUARY ELEVENTH. 


1536.—Garcias Lasso, de la Vega, “the prince of Spanish 
poetry,” died, aged 33. 

1810.—Battle of Montmirail, in which Napoleon fell back be- 
fore the allies. 

1830.—Inundation at Vienna. 50,000 inhabitants expelled 
from their houses. 

1850.—Arctic expedition in search of Sir John Franklin sailed 
from Woolwieh, England. 
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VIEW OF THE NAVY YARD, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, FROM THE ARKANSAS SHORE. [Por description, see page 93. ) 


DAGUERRE’S MONUMENT. 

The monument to Daguerre, the inventor 
of the art which bears his name, a view of 
which is here given, was erected to his 
memory in the cemetery of Bry San Marne, 
France, by the “Societe Libre des Beaux 
Arts.” The inauguration took place on 
the 10th of August, 1851, on which = 
sion the members of the society and the 
inhabitants of Petit Bry, with an immehse 
concourse of spectators, assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremonies. In the vault there is 
a place left vacant for the widow of M. Da- 

erre when she ends her mortal career. 

ry San Marne is a small village where 
Daguerre lived and died. He lived in a 
chateau, and had beautiful grounds attached 
to it; here also he had his laboratory and 
observatory for experiments. Since his 
death, his widow and niece have resided a tee 
together in a small cottage close by, and EE: 
the chateau is let ; his widow is left in very Z 
good circumstances, it is supposed. 
picture from which our engraving is copied, 
was taken by Mr. H. W. Meade, while on 
a visit to Europe in May, 1853. Daguerre’s 
widow is much respected by the inhabitants 
of the village. In the church behind the 
altar may be seen one of Daguerre’s magi- 
cal paintings, a number of which were ex- 
hibited some years ago in America, and de- 
stroyed by fire. On the front of the monu- 
ment, with a medallion, is the following 
inscription :-—‘“‘ A Daguerre. La Societe 
Libre des Beaux Arts, 1851.” On the 
back of the monument, “ Le Conseil Mu- 
nicipal de Bry a Louis Jacques Mande 
Daguerre. Ne a cormeille en Paris, le 18 
Novembre, 1787. Decedee a Bry, le 10 
Juillet, 1851. Concession de Terrain, 
tuite et Perpetuelle, Deliberation du 10 
Avut, 1851.” A subscription was started 
in America to assist in defraying the ex- 
of this monument, but it has never 
completed; the amount which has 
been received has been paid over to the so- 
ciety in Paris. Daguerre himself could lit- 
tle foresee the perfection which his great dis- 
covery would be brought to, even during 
his own life; and the present staté of the 
art is as much beyond the excellence it had 
reached in his hand, as its discovery was 
wonderful at the outset. In its present per- 
fected state it is of immense value in all de- 
partments of art, and mechanics also, in the 
transmissions of designs, duplicates of ma- 
chinery, ete. So — has the process be- 
come, that there are few families so poor 
but will have their respective members de- 
icted by erreotype. The business has 
sets vastly extended within a couple of 
t, and gives employment to a 
of Tone cannot walk 


NICOPOLIS, ON THE DANUBE, 

Nicopolis, of which we give a view on 
the opposite page, is a strong city, fortified 
with a citadel, embattled walls and ram- 
—_ It oceupies the site of the ancient 

man fortress, and has been the scene of 
events which have found a place in every 
history of Europe. But the most remark- 
able is the defeat of the Christian —_ by 
Sultan Bajazet, in 1396, when the noblest 
knights of France were slain or made pris- 
oners ; and when Sigismond, king of fun. 
gary, and the Grand Master of Rhodes, 
narrowly esc: by throwing themselves 
into an open and pulling across the 
Danube. The view of Nicopolis is striking, 
and the first object that fixes the attention 
is the outer wall, which climbs the steep al- 
most perpendicularly, and throws its arms 
protectingly around the city. The town, 
extending along the Danube, under the 
shadows of bold, rocky headlands, surround- 
ed by the citadel, towers, and masses of 
dilapidated walls, has a fine effect as it is 
approached by water. In front, several 
vessels of burden are generally seen at 
anchor, or lying alongside the quay; while 
in the distance the river, which is now two 
miles wide, presents the paca of a vast 
inland sea, studded with several islands, 
which are covered with dense foliage and 
Soqnennee by numerous flocks of water 
fowl, whose screams are almost. the 0 
sounds that disturb the solitude of the 
marshy retreats. . 


DAGUERRE, 


LA SOCIETE LIBRE 
DES BEAUX ARTS 


MUCCCLIL 


GREIN, ON THE DANUBE, . 


Grein, on the Danube, also represented 
on the opposite page, like its baronial fort- 
ress, is now the property of the Duchy of 
Coburg; but it is neither enlivened by the 
bustle of a court, nor benefited by a local 
commerce. The castle, built by Heinrich 
Von Chrein, dates from the twelfth century, 
and was the scene of Scherffenberg’s two 
victories over the Bohemians, in the early 

of the fifteenth century, It is the only 
uilding of note after the chateau, the spire 
of which is a dominant feature of the place. 
A short distance below Grein commences 
the rapids, called “‘Greiner-Schmal,” where 
the river, suddenly contracting its channel 
and walled in by ragged precipices, assumes 

* a new aspect of foam and agitation. This 
is by far the most interesting part of the 
Danube. It is the fertile theme of many 

legends and traditions; and not a vill 

but can relate a hundred anecdotes of dis- 
asters incurred and dangers overcome, of 
lives sacrificed and cargoes sunk, while en- 
deavoring to weather the three grand ene- 
mies of the passage—whirlpools, rocks and 

n : = robbers. - But, independently of these local 
through the principal streets of any of our PU | wild ——— . traditions and the perils of the strait, the 
cities without observing encased and 
ings 
of the 


matural scenery here is extremely pictur- 
ing by the entrance to the build M = j esque and delightful. It is the admiration 


» portraits, ete., the result of all voyagers on the Upper Danube, and 
seme R latmen MONUMENT TO DAGUERRE, AT BRY SAN MARNE, FRANCE. keeps firm hold of the memory after al 
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other impressions and scenes have worn off. The Danube has: 
become an object of additional interest of late, it being the natural 
division between the Russian and Turkish territories, the two 
powers whose military movements now engage the attention of 
the world. The general course of the river is from west to east, 
and its total course from its source to its mouth on the western 
shore of the Black Sea is nearly eighteen hundred miles. It 


NICOPOLIS, ON THE RIVER DANUBE. 


through territories of Baden, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, and 
| Austrian empire, thus dividing Turkey from Wallachia, Mol- 
avia and Russia. Some thirty navigable streams flow into it. 
Besides the places herewith illustrated, there are many other im- 
rtant cities upon its banks, among which are Ulm, Ratisbon, 
ienna, Presburg, Buda, Pesth, Belgrade, Galacz and Silistria. 

As far as Galacz it forms the boundary between Turkey and Wal- 


GREIN, ON THE RIVER DANUBE. 


PILLINER 


lachia and Moldavia ; and between Galacz and the sea, it is the 
boundary between Russia and Turkey, its principal north and 
central mouths being included within the Russian territory. It 
is the field of a large amount of navigation for Austria, Russia 
and Turkey, and steam communication has opened new and 
profitable markets for the produce and manufactures of the interior 
of these various countries. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SMOKE. 


~~ 
BY LOUIBE A. WORTHEN. 


. How gracefully the smoke curls up 
To mingle there above 
With blushing clouds awaiting it, 
All tremulous with love. 


How lovingly they mingle there, 
Then float away together, 

And skim o'er yon cerulean sea 
As lightly as a feather. 


Their bridal tent is in the west, 
Now draped with mournful glory, 

For in it died the king of day— 
Their bridal couch is gory. 


Their floating robes of snowy white 
Are changed at once to gray, 

But they will cast their mourning off, 
To hail the next new day. 


Who hath not felt the magic power 
Of this up-curling vapor’ 

Though born within a chimney dark, 
Doth still with sunbeams caper. 


No dearer sight to him who comes 
Back to his native valley ; 

And when it curls from his own cot, 
Stern manhood stops to rally. 


For, summoned by its wizard spell, 
The sea of recollection 

Has borne him from its purest depths 
The gems of young affection. 


And phantom forms of doubt and fear 
Come slowly round him straying ; 

He dares not break the mystic spell, 
And there he stands delay ing. 


The stillness brooding & he vale 
Seems like a church 
And there within his panting heart 

The Titan fear doth riot. 


Perchance that gray-haired sire is gone, 
Who blessed him ere they parted ; 
May be his gentle mother, too, 
Ilath perished, broken-hearted. 


And stranger forms may hover round 
The hearth where curls that vapor ;— 
But no—the wizard spell is broke— 
A dear hand lit that taper. 


And this hath sent its cheering ray 
Where doubt and fear were creeping ; 
And now within a mother’s arms 
The prodigal is weeping. 


> — 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


“ Sucu a bargain, aunt Fanny! Lay aside your work and cx- 
press your admiration. Half-a-dozen of these pretty linen collars 
for one dollar. So nicely scolloped and stitched ; just the thing 
for the morning, are they not ?” 

“Exactly, Julia. They are a very desirable addition to your 
bridal wardrobe. But I cannot but regret that they were not 


» higher priced.” 


“ Why, aunt Fanny! you astonish me. I had no idea that 
you were one of those ladies who think nothing worth having 
unless it cost an extravagant price.” 

*‘ And you are much in error if you think so now, Julia. But 
in looking at your cheap collars my sympathy is called forth for 
the poor seamstress, whose weary fingers performed the task 

«which was to procure her a wretched subsistence.” 

“ Merey, aunt Fanny! How deep you look into things. It is 
enough for me that I got the collars cheap. I shall not trouble 
my head as to the makerofthem. Besides,” continued the lively 
young lady, as she noticed a cloud upon the brow of her anditor, 
“you have fangetinn the sewing machines. They do all the work 
now-a-days.” 

“Not quite, my young friend. I have hada pcep behind the 
scenes. The scolloped collars are not stitched by the machines ; 
weary fingers, as I said before, perform the task for a compensa- 
tion which will hardly sustain life. You must remember that 
when the collar reaches your possession the wholesale and retail 
dealer have both secured their profits, and still you justly regard 
them as cheap. Only think then what a mere trifle must have 
been paid for the making.” . 

“QO, it is all very true, aunt Fanny; and I am sure I pity 
the poor as much as amy one; but as long as this evil exists I 
may as well reap the benefit of it. @You know it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.” 

Aunt Fanny shook her head gravely as she replied : 

“You speak lightly, Julia. May you never have reason to 
know the suffering which springs from this want of union of the 
interests of the employer and the employed. But enough of this. 
Let us speak of your approaching marriage. It is long since you 
have sought my quiet room.” 

“Too long, aunt Fanny; but my time has been so much oc- 
cupied. My neglect has not been from want of affection, for you 
know that I love you as well as if you had a right to the name 
by which I love to call you.” 


“T know it dear. I did not mean to complain, And now tell 
me when the wedding is to take place, and all about it.” 

“In two short wecks. Iam to be married at my guardian’s, 
of course. You know he does not quite approve of the marriage ; 
or, at least, he would prefer that we should wait until Henry is 
established in business ; but I have coaxed him into good humor. 
You know he might as well submit with a good grace, for I shall 
be eighteen on my wedding day, and my little property comes 
into my own hands.” 

“ Your guardian has been a faithful fricnd to you since the 
death of your parents, my dear Julia. I trust you will be guided 
by his advice.” 

“ Not entirely, aunt Fanny. He would prefer investing my 
money in some safe and profitable way, for my future benefit, but 
I intend to have the present good of it. Let the future take care 
of itself. Henry will be rich, I have no doubt. So we shall be- 
gin life in the style which we intend to keep up. A handsome 
house, well furnished, and in a pleasant part of the city. You 
shake your head, but you will see that it will all end well.” 

“I hope so, my child, but it strikes me as imprudent. Com- 
mence in a moderate way, live within your husb@&d’s income, 
let your own property be reserved for the hour of nee 

“ My guardian’s exact words! But you know I lways a 
girl, and must have my own way. And now say—will you grant 
the earnest request of Henry and myself, and make your future 
home with us? I shall need an adviser, and you shall be my sec- 
ond mother.” 

“My dear child! your Madness brings the tears to my eyes. 
But I cannot accept your invitation—at least, not at present. A 
few days ago I received an urgent request from an aged relative 
in England to come to her and be her companion and friend for 
the remainder of her life. She is wealthy, but lonely in her rich- 
es, and being nearly blind, is much dependent upon the kindness 
of those around her. At present there are none but servants to 
administer to her wants. She was the sister of my own dear 
mother, and I feel it to be my duty to go to her and do what I 
can for her comfort. I sail in the next steamer.” 

“ Before the wedding! Why, aunt Fanny, you will not leave 
us so soon ?” 

“My prayers will be with you and yours, dear Julia, but it is 
necessary that I hasten my departure as much as possible. Do 
not forget your old friend, and in the midst of your happiness 
sometimes remember the words of advice which she has so often 
spoken.” 

With many tears the young maiden bade adieu to one who, 
though in reality no relative, had long been a valued friend. 

Julia Howard had become an orphan in early childhood. Her 
father’s dying charge placed her under the care of one who in 
many respects was worthy of the trust, and had well performed 
the duty which devolved upon him, but he was a bachelor, and 
could not supply a mother’s place to his orphan ward. The want 
of female influence was deeply felt. There was no one to watch 
over each developing trait of character—to cherish the good and 
gently and carefully to remove the evil. Something of this was 
done at times by aunt Fanny, who had been an early friend of 
Julia’s mother; but her opportunities were limited, and the lovely 
girl grew to womanhood a creature of impulse rather than fixed 
principles—a luxuriant and beautiful but an untrained, unwecded 
plant. 

At seventeen she became attached to Henry Lawrence, a young 
man of good family and unblemished character. Her guardian 
heartily approved the connexion, but as Julia stated to aunt Fan- 
ny, preferred that the young couple should wait until Henry was 
well established in business, but this prudent advice was not fol- 
lowed. Henry’s prospects were good—Julia had a few thousands. 
Why not begin the world at once? Soon the very day, when 
by a peculiar coincidence, the bridegroom was twenty-one and the 
bride eighteen, they stood at the altar and plighted those holy 
vows which bound them together for weal or for woe. 

All was sunshine then. The present was delightful, and the 
future bore the rainbow tints. Years passed ere the dark clouds 
of adversity gathered around them, but alas! they did gather, and 
the bright sunlight faded away until scarcely one beam found its 
way to those once happy hearts. Affection for each other still 
remained—but even this was chilled and repressed by their earthly 
misfortunes. In some few instances the spirit may rise trium- 
phant over the trials of the body, but in far the greater portion of 
mankind spirit and matter are indissoluble, and the afflictions of 
one must unavoidably affect the other. 

We will pass over the train of misfortunes which had at length 
reduced the young couple to absolute poverty and want. Impru- 
dence in their style of liwing, failure in business, long and severe 
illness, were the producing causes. Few would have recognized 
in the anxious, care-worn looking husband, and the feeble, dis- 
pirited wife, the exulting bridegroom and happy bride of former 
days. 

There were others also to share the sufferings. Three lovely 
children had been born to them. One had passed to the spirit 
world, the others remained to endure the trials of earth. Sad 
was the father’s heart as he gazed upon them, and tears stood in 
the mother’s eyes as she pressed them to her bosom. ‘The eldest, 
a sweet little girl of seven years, had a distinct recollection of a 
happier home ; and, although with a prudence and sensibility be- 
yond her years, she never reverted to it—yet her devoted affec- 
tion, and her peculiarly quiet and somewhat melancholy disposi- 
tion evinced her sympathy with the trials of her parents. The 
boy was mach younger, and knew of naught but poverty. 

Affliction should have drawn the husband and wife nearer to- 
gether—but, on the contrary, as we have already said, misfortune 
seemed to chill and repress the love they had borne to each other. 


Unaccustomed to self-control, or to the denial of selfish grati- 
fications, Julia was ill prepared to bear the rigid system of econo- 
my which was now necessary, She became irritable and morose, 
and thoughtlessly added many a drop to the bitter cup which her 
husband was drinking. 

“Is there no hope of your obtaining the situation with Mr. 
Markham which you mentioned some days ago?” she suddenly 
asked, as her husband rose from their frugal meal, one cold morn- 
ing in the early part of winter. 

“None - all,” was the reply. 
to remain.’ 

“Then we may make up our minds to starve,” was the despair- 
ing reply. 

The gentle little Fanny drew nearer to her mother, and clasped 
her hand fondly, while the husband replied soothingly : 

“ Not so bad as that, Julia. Even my present situation is bet- 
ter than nothing. ‘Three hundred will keep us from starving.” 

“It were better to die, Henry, than to live in this way. Life 
has lost all its charms for me, and I would gladly be at rest.” — 

“ But our children, Julia. Think cf them and keep up your 
courage a little longer. The day may yet dawn upon us.” 

“Never, never. My own folly has brought this uponme. My 
guardian warned me against marrying one not well establisued in 
the world, but I slighted his advice. Thank God, he is not here 
to see how bitterly I have lived to repent my rashness.” 

“ And do you really regret it, Julia? We may regret the im- 
prudence in our former style of living, and we may sorrow for the 
misfortunes which have come upon us, but we need not repent of 
our marriage.” 

“ Was not that the cause of all?” was the bitter reply. “ It 
is of no use to disguise the truth.” 

Deeply grieved, the husband turned to leave the house. On the 
threshold a gentle touch detained him. 

“ Mamma is sick and sorry,” whispered the soft voice of Fan- 
ny, in its most pleading accents. 

The appeal was not to be resisted, and the Pare to kiss 
her white forehead as he replied : 

““T know it, love. Do all you can to comfort her.” 

The cloud had passed from his brow and Fanny was satisfied, 
but it was more difficult to quict the self-reproach of the mother. 
The day was asad one—and when an hour or two before the usual 
time for his return, Henry was borne into'the house by two men, 
and the unhappy little family were told that an accidental fall on 
the ice had resulted in a broken leg, the last drop seemed to have 
been added to the already brimming cup. 

From the night of agony which followed, Julia was a different, 
and some respects, a better woman. Hitherto there had been a 
lingering feeling of pride which had prevented her from coming 
forward at her husband’s side to struggle against the misfortunes 
which had come upon them. She had shrunk back despairing 
and powerless. Now she was roused into energy. Her husband, 
her children would look to her for bread. It would be long ere 
Henry could resume his labors, and their slender means would 
soon be exhausted. Something must be done, and with the con- 
sciousness of what devolved upon her, came an earnest prayer 
for strength—a looking upward which was not her wont. 

Her cducation had been somewhat showy but far from thorough, 
and she felt quite incompetent to teach any of the various branch- 
es to which she had attended. Nothing presented itself to her 
mind but plain sewing, and this she was well aware would afford 
them but a miserable pittance. Still it would be better than 
nothing, and application was at once made toa kind neighbor, 
and through her influence work was specdily obtained. 

It was soon evident that this exertion was not uncalled for. 
The pain of the broken limb and the anxiety of mind proggced 
by his situation brought on a fever, and for many weeks Henry 
Lawrence hovered on the borders of the grave. 

The grief of the wife was overwhelming as she watched over 
him and listened to the wild ravings of his delirium. He was 
again the lover of her youth, the husband of happier years. Each 
hasty word, or unmerited reproach came to her ears‘with fearful 
distinctness, and earnestly did she pray for at least one look of 
recognition, one word of forgiveness and love. 

But the hand of the destroyer was stayed, and feeble as an in- 
fant, the husband and father looked once more upon his little 
family and bade them bless God that life was spared, and that 
reason had again resumed her throne. 

Almost exhausted in body and mind, but with a heart filled 
with thankfulness, Julia redvubled her exertions for their main- 
tenance. Every moment of leisure during the day, and many 
weary hours of the night were employed in finishing those gar- 
ments for which the compensation was so small that it hardly 
sufficed to supply their absolute necessities. 

Often when her employers would urge her to abate afew pennies 
on the usual price, and assure her that it was for her interest to 
work cheap, she would sigh deeply as she rememberéd her own 
feelings in former days, and the truth of aunt Fanny’s words 
forced itself upon her mind. The sufferings proceeding from the 
want ft union of the interests of the’employer and the employed 
were now her own. 

And where was aunt Fanny during this lapse of years? Faith- 
fully and unweariedly had she performed the duties which she had 
taken upon herself. That task»was now ended. ‘That aged rela- 
tive, to whose wants she had so long ministered, had at length 
gone home. Once more aunt Fanny’s heart turned to her native 
land. Friends of her earlier years rose before her, and she longed 
to meet them again face to face. The few necessary arrangements 
were soon made, and ere many wecks had passed she had once 
more ‘crossed the broad ocean, and was welcomed with kindly 
greetings by many whom she had known and loved. 


“The present clerk has decided 
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One of her first inquiries was for Julia, for it was very long 
since she had heard from her. News of the failure of Mr. Law- 
rence in business had reached her, and rumors of various unde- 
fined misfortunes had from time to time come to her knowledge, 
bat not one word of direct information. The mother of Julia had 
been avery dear friend, and aunt Fanny felt a yearning tenderness 
for her child, 


At first it seemed difficult to trace them, for most of their 
former acquaintance had lost sight of them in the humble sphere 
in which they were now moving. But aunt Fanny was indefati- 
gable, and the difficulties of the task only gave vigor to her res- 
olution. 

“ Mrs. Alcott must be able to give me some information,” she 
said to herself, as she ascended ;the steps of a handsome house 
in one of the most fashionable streets of the city. “I recollect 
that she wasa great friend of Julia’s. I will take the liberty of 
calling upon her.” 

“Not at home, madam,” said the spruce looking waiter who 
answered her ring at the bell. 

An echo of the words met her ear as she turned from the door. 

“Not at home! I thought it was the poor only who were not 
at home.” 

The simplicity of the words caused her to observe the speaker 
attentively. A little girl of seven or eight years stood gazing 
wishfully towards the clegant mansion. Her large dark eyes, 
clustering ringlets and delicate skin formed a striking contrast to 
the miserable garments which served as a scanty protection against 
the chilling breeze. And yet there was an effort at neatness and 
even gentility in her dress, which could not escape the observation 
of an attentive observer, and which gave evidence of better days 
gone by. 

Irresistibly drawn toward her, aunt Fanny paused near where 
she stood and said in a kind voice : 

“ And why did you think that it was the poor only who were 
not at home, my child ?” 

The little one hung her head, but answered modestly : 

“ Because I never feel at home now that we are poor, and I 
know that mother never feels at home, nor father either. It is 
like staying in a strange place. But then if we are good we shall 
all go to God’s home. Is not that a comfort ?” 

As she asked this question she raised her eyes and looked with 
great earnestness in aunt Fanny’s face. 

Tears dimmed the eyes of the kind-hearted old lady as she replied : 

“Tt is indeed, my child. But tell me your name and where 
you live, for I should like to be a friend to you.” 

“@O, thank you, ma’am. And perhaps you would be a friend 
to my poor father now he is so sick, and my mother works so 
hard. My name is Fanny Lawrence, ma’am, and I will show you 
where I live if you will come with me.” 

A few brief inquiries convinced aunt Fanny that she had found 
the object of her search, and giving her hand to her little guide, 
with a voice trembling with emotion she bade her lead her to her 
mother. 

The day had been a discouraging one for Julia, even more so 
than usual. A little exertion had brought on Henry’s fever again, 
and the physician who was summoned to attend him had spoken 
in strong terms of the absolute necessity for perfect rest and free- 
dom from excitement. How was this possible when hour after 
hour he must lie upon his back and see his wife toiling beyond 
her strength for their maintenance? And then it was sometimes 
difficult to procure work, and Julia absolutely trembled as she 
thought of the sufferings they must undergo should this means of 
support be cut off. Some kind neighbor had advised her to apply 
at a collar manufactory near by, where fhany women and young 
girls found constant employment. She had done so with success, 
and at the moment that her old friend entered she was gazing 
mournfully upon a dozen collars which she had taken upon trial. 
They were nicely stitched by a sewing machine, and she had en- 
gaged to bind them and make three button holes in each for the 
small sum of ‘one cent apiece. “ A starving price,” she murmur. 
ed to herself, and then seemed lost in a sad reverie, from which 
she was aroused by the soft voice of Fanny. 

“Mamma I have brought a lady to seeyou. She will be our 
friend.” 

Julia looked up in surprise as Fanny spoke, but in an instant 
her wonder was turned into joy, and twining her arms around 
aunt Fanny’s neck she sobbed like a little child. 

Composure was at length restored, and then there was so much 
to tell and to be told, that the good lady took off her bonnet and 
said she should. make herself quite at home, and pass the evening 
with them, 

“ You cannot be at home here,” said Fanny, “ because it is not 
pretty enough for home.” 

Julia sighed as her child spoke, but aunt Fanny answered : 

“* Home is wherever we find those we love, little one. It mat- 
ters little in what place we find them. So this is my home for 
the evening, and now, Julia, as your husband needs attention, just 
give me your work and I will sew for you.” My thimble is in my 
pocket as/usual. You see I retain my old habits.” 

“You are still the same dear aunt Fanny,” was the reply. 
“ Here is my work,—to bind these collars. Do you remember 
our conversation the day that I purchased those cheap collars ? 
Every word of it is fresh in my mind. I was very thoughtless 
then—but O,.aunt Fanny, I too have now had a peep behind the 
Scenes,” 

“ You have, indeed, my poor child ; bat now to your husband, 
and when he is comfortably arranged we will sit together by his 
bedside and have a quict chat.” 

The events of years were soon talked over, and ere aunt Fanny 
rose to bid them good night she said : 


“ And now, my dear young friends, I am ready to accept a 
former invitation and become aminmate of your family.” 

“QO, aunt Fanny,” exclaimed Julia, “we have no longer a 
home to offer you. This is the hardest trial of a!l.” 

“ Listen, my child. I am becoming infirm, and shall soon need 
the care which I have bestowed upon others. There are none 
who seem nearer to me than yourself. My means are ample, for 
my generous relative has added largely to my little fortune. We 
will look for a suitable dwelling, and you will be to me as affec- 
tionate children.” 

Tears were her only answer, but these were sufficient to speak 
the feelings of the heart. 

In after years neither party had cause to regret this arrange- 
ment. Closer intimacy only served to endear them still more to 
one another. In the midst of her happiness Julia forgot not the 
uses of affliction, and would often feelingly refer to her peep be- 
hind the scenes. 


> 


[Written for Gleagon’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD OAK TREE. 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


I know that life no more can bring 
Those treasures back to me, 

I loved and lost, in youthful spring, 
Beneath this old oak tree. 


The leaves that died, the birds that fled 
Before the cold north wind, 

Then murmured gaily o'er my head, 
In music soft and kind. 


My boyhood home! with memories rife— 
Tis still a h to me,— 

The heart forgets its worldly strife, 
Beneath this old oak tree! 


And though the day be cold and drear, 
And deadly foes be free, 

Their bitter wrath I dread not here, 
Beneath this old oak tree! 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

TWENTY-FIVE or thirty years since, a very animating scene 
was passing at Vienna, in the cabinet of the emperor; two men 
were disputing there for pre-eminence in the council and the politi- 
cal direction of Austria. The one, already old, withered and dried 
up, affected in his court-dress, impassible and frigid, with a gold 
snuff-box, was obstinately defending the old monarchical ideas, 
and wished to stifle always and everywhere the germs of liberty 
sown by the French army on German soil; the other, young, 
ardent, generous, representing by his courage his instincts, his 
affections, his principles, and especially by his manly and open 
face, and his familiar and independent manner, the new liberal 
aspirations of Austrian youth, essaying to draw the Gothic court 
into the constitutional impulse which was leading all Europe after 
France. The first was M. Metternich; the second was a member 
of the imperial family, whom we shall name by-and-by, and who 
had then the rank of director-general of the fortifications. The 
minister flew into a passion, and the prince quitted Vienna 
immediately. 

A few days afterwards, on one of the wildest mountains of the 
Tyrol, a population of hunters were exercising themselves with 
the crossbow and the carbine. Some Damascene guns, gamebags 
of scented leather, sheep crowned with leaves, ribbons and bou- 
quets, were to be the reward of the most intrepid and most skilful 
marksmen. The old men encouraged the young people by the 
recital of their former exploits ; the women and girls of the coun- 
try applauded with their smiles and hands their husbands, broth- 
ers, and especially their lovers. 

A stranger advanced into the arena, wearing with grace and 
nobility the popular costume, and armed with a bow and a gun 
without ornaments, but faultless. He fired with a firm hand, a 
sure eye, and bore away all the prizes—arms, gamebags, sheep, 
bouquets were showered at his conquering feet. He distributed 
the first to the poorest hunters, the others to the most beautiful 
and virtuous young girls; after which he was borne in triumph 
over the mountain, and obliged to tell his name. His name was 
greeted with acclamations, which were repeated from echo to echo 
to the extremities of the Tyrol. 

This was the German prince, the proscribed rival of Metternich. 
His popularity became such that the court exiled him still farther. 
The prince took refuge in Upper Styria, where he led, for long 
years, the rude and simple life of the mountaineers. Clad in 
skins and coarse cloth, like the simple peasants, he ate and dfank 
with them, spoke their language, sung their songs, killed the cha- 
mois at their head, heard their complaints, solaced their griefs, 
and distributed gold to them with a lavish hand. He taught them 
to manure their fields, to double their harvests, to cure their flocks, 
to sell them with profit, to derive advantage from the least plants 
of their fields and woods. He instructed them himself in these 
labors, and becanie one of the principal farmers and botanists in 
Europe. His learned discoveries resounded in the academies of 
Vienna, Berlin, London and Paris, while his infallible shots 
brought down at two hundred paces the goats in the deepest 
gorges of the Alps; for above and before all he was a hunter, and 
slept amid the snow, in his mantle, as if he had slept under down 
and the curtains of a royal bed. 


His popularity became even greater in Styria than in the Tyrol 
and reached from mouth to mouth entire Germany. Fortunately 
for Metternich, and for the emperor, he had renounced politics ; 
for, if he had not taken pity on the portfolio of the old diplomatist 
and respected the throne of his relative, he might have upset both 
with a million of peasants ready to march at his voice. It was 
then that a last adventure finished making this singular man the 
idol of the Styrian people. 

On a warm morning in August, in a post-house isolated at the 
declivity of the mountains, a young girl and an old man were con- 
versing tranquilly together. ‘The young girl was a beautiful and 
robust child of the Alpine valleys, with long, brown hair tinged 
with a ray of gold, large eyes, pure and clear, a countenance 
’ glowing with health and freshness, form neatly outlined in a black 
spencer. The old man was the former principal of the establish- 


and the gout in the room with the stove, he was warming his 
white hairs in the sun, watching the needle of his grand-daughter 
as it was at work on a postilion’s jacket which she was finishing. 
Both were alone in the dwelling, with a stable-boy busied in taking 
care of the horses. Husband, wife, brothers, domestics, were 
laboring at a distance in the fields in cutting the ripe harvests and 
collecting them into sheaves. Suddenly a caleche with a double 
team arrived and stopped before the door. “The prince!” ex- 
claimed the old man, who at the first glance had recognized the 
illustrious exile ; “ the prince! and not a postilion at hand !” 

The traveller, in haste, demanded four horses and a skilful 
guide. The horses were there, but where to find the guide? The 
young girl, who had blushed at first like a pomegranate, ran, 
called and disappeared. The royal hunter became impatient, and 
the old man regretted the illness which paralyzed him. At last, a 
postilion advanced, whip in hand, boots on his feet, spruce and 
active in his scarlet uniform. ‘‘ Here, here, monseigneur!” said 
he in a silvery voice; and, springing with one bound upon the 
saddle, he drove off at a gallop. 

Happy to see the lost time made up so quickly, the prince 
looked at and admired his postilion. He was struck with the 
delicacy of his stature, the elegance of his form, the musical tones 
of his voice, the charming freshness of his countenance. He com- 
plimented him, questioned him, saw him blush, and recognized 
that it was a woman. 

“Who are you, then?” said he, with an astonishment mingled 
with the most lively interest. 

“T am the daughter of the maitre-de-poste,” replied the graceful 
cavalier, troubled at finding her sex betrayed. “ Your highness 
could not wait, I assumed a postilion’s dress, and have done my 
best.” 

“You have done well!’ returned the enchanted prince. 

And a few minutes’ conversation proved to him that the young 
girl was as prudent as courageous, as intelligent as pretty. At 
the first relay, the traveller and the postilion alighted, and the 
latter was about to have led the horses away, when the other, 
accosting her with gallantry, said : 

“My pretty child, I will return with you; but I must take you 
back, not on the saddle, but in my carriage.” 

The young girl blushed more deeply, but this time with noble 
modesty, and resolutely replied to the prince : 

“Each in his place, your highness. It is thus that kings and 
shepherdesses keep their honor.” 

At these words the caprice of the traveller changed toa passion. 

“Your honor is as dear to me as my own,” said he, “ for both 
shall make but one, if you please. You have transformed your- 
self into a man to be of service to me, I will make you my wife 
to love you.” 

Imagine the astonishment of the young girl. 
was not disconcerted, for she replied frankly : 

“Obtain the consent of the emperor and that of my father, and 
you shall have mine.” 

An hour afterwards the prince returned with his postilion to 
the post-house, and solemnly demanded of the maitre-de-poste his 
daughter’s hand. Consent was not withheld on this side. On 
the part of the emperor, it was another thing. It was at first 
thought at Vienna that the august hunter had become insane, but 
he succeeded in proving his sanity, and for fégr he should prove 
his power, the emperor of Austria consented to the union of his 
race with that of a Styrian peasant. And the marriage was cele- 
brated to the great scandal of the court and the immense joy of 
the mountaineers. 

From this day, the prince was a god for the people, and the 
sport of his own family. An illustrious painter and a hundred 
engravers having represented him in his humble dress of a Styrian 
hunter—which he persisted in wearing more than ever—the sale 
of these portraits was interdicted under rigorous penalties, which 
did not prevent every good mountaineer from keeping the pre- 
cious picture in his cabin, between his cross-bow and his gun. In 
the theatres at Vienna, and even in the public squares, the cap 
and jacket of the prince were the derision of the courtiers. 

That lasted until a few years since, when the French Revolu- 
tion of February resounded inGermany. The old empire tottered 
on its base, Metternich fell and fled, the emperor left Vienna—a 
complete dismemberment threatened Germany. A Federal Diet, 
assembled at Frankfort, created a vicar-general of the empire, to 
whom it confided the supreme and central power; and it chose 
the most popular prince in Germany—the proscribed of Metter- 
nich and the emperor, the mountain hunter of Tyrol and of Styria, 
the husband of the post-master’s daughter; in a word, the Arch- 
duke John, whom it is time to call by his name, and of whom our 
fairy tale is but the true and authentic history. He was received 
in triumph at Frankfort, with the daughter of the mountains, of 


Nevertheless, she 


whom he has almost made an empress. 


ment. Once a skilful and vigorous rider, to-day nailed by age 
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WEATHER IN ENGLAND. 

The London Times publishes’’ table of the temperature of the 
coldest days in England since 1810. It appears that January 3d, 
of the present year, the weather was seven degrees colder than at 
any time during that period, the thermometer having fallen to 
four degrees below zero, which in England is something very ¢x- 
traordinary. All accounts that we have seen state that the season 
has been unexampled in severity. Nobody can remember any- 
thing like it. Two of the London police were found frozen to 
death on the night of the 3d ult. The coal vessels could not 
land on account of the ice in the Thames, and the gas companies 
were fearful that they would be obliged to cut off the supply of 
gas, as coal had risen to an unprecedented rate. Heretofore when 
the winter has been mild in this country it has been severe in 
Europe, and so vice versa. 


WATER IN LEAD PIPE. 

Cases are occurring constantly which go to prove that water 
which has stood any time in lead pipe is rank poison. Several 
members of a hitherto healthy family, in Baltimore, having re- 
cently died, one after another, an investigation into the cause was 
instituted, which showed that the parties were slowly poisoned, in 
consequence of drinking water which flowed through a long lead 
pipe; that it wag thé action of the water upon the pipe that gave 
its poisonous qualities. People should be seasonably warned in 
relation to these facts. We know persons who are suffering from 
a like affliction, which has caused paralysis of the throat, the jaws, 
the eyes, and various parts of the body. What is called lead 
poison is a most dreadful enemy to the human system. 


» 


A varce Eatrer.—The daily food of Hannibal, the elephant 
at Herr Driesbach’s menagerie, consists of four hundred pounds 
of hay and three bushels of oats. He washes this enormous quan- 
tity of provender down his throat with four barrels of water. 
Besides his regular meals, he thankfully receives candies, cakes 
and apples from the visitors. 

Trearricat.—The friends of Mr. James Murdoch in San 
Francisco, have lately presented him with a superb watch and 
chain. He will return to the Atlantic cities some time in June. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. Miss Agnes Robertson, the actress, has made quite a hit 
at the Boston Museum. She was a favorite at Burton’s. 
. Professor Longfellow has lately resigned the professorship 
of Belles Lettres and Modern Languages in Harvard College. 
. Mr. Bodiseo, the Russian minister, lately deceased at 
Washington, has left a large fortune, set down at half a million. 
.++. At the naval battle of Sinope, the Russian batchers con- 
tinued to fire upon the wrecks long after they were helpless. 
- The President's Message has been more widely copied 
and discussed in the English papers, this year, than ever before. 
. The taxable property of the State of Texas has increased 
100 per cent. in the last three years. It is now $99,155,114. 
-++. The orator who “dwelt ona subject” found it so barren 
that he starved. We have not heard if he has a family or not. 
--». Jadah Touro, the great capitalist of New Orleans, who 
gave $10,000 towards completing Bunker Hi!l Monument, is dead. 
Punch defines: court-heuse as a place where a penny’s 
worth of justice is purchased with a shilling’s worth of law. 
. ‘The Ionian Islands are reported to be in a deplorable con- 
dition, in consequence Of another failure of the currant crop. 


. Whaling has not been profitable the last season, the fleet at 


Honolulu having little more than one half of the previous season. 

. A Mr. Swift, of Dublin, has an invention by which he can 
go upright through the water at the rate of five miles an hour. 

. By wetting a silk handkerchief and placing it over the 
face, one can go through a denke smoke without inconvenience. 

. We are slightly impressed with the idea that M. Bedini, 
the Resisie: had better have staid at home. 

. Martin Kosta has gone to work for Meade Brothers, da- 
guerreotypists, of New York city, who will teach him the business. 

Mr. Thackeray has gone to Italy to get rid of the severity 
of the weather in England. He is engaged on his novel. 


‘ Memphis, Tennessee, as taken from the opposite, or Arkansas 


NAVY YARD AT MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
On page 88 we give a view of the United States Navy Yard, at 


shore, of the Mississippi River. The commanding position, and 
thriving commercial importance of Memphis to the South and 
West, together with the intelligence, wealth and enterprise of the 
adjacent population ; the salubrity of the climate, fertility of the 
soil, and beautiful forests of the best oak timber, all have given 
to the location of this yard, at Memphis, the most peculiar advan- 
tages. The work of establishing this navy yard was*egun nearly 
ten years ago; and though it has progressed gradually towards 
completion, yet, like many other government labors, it has en- 
countered its share of. drawbacks, in the way of tardiness in Con- 
gress to make the necessary appropriations to carry out the under- « 
taking. The original prominent design of this navy yard was for 
building and thoroughly fitting out ships and the manufacture of 
cordage, ete., for which its natural advantages are most abundant. 
Still, the small sunf about nine hundred thousand dollars only 
have thus far been appropriated to this great and a im por- 
tant purpose. 

The engine and machinery of the ropewalk, which a superior 
to any similar machinery in the government, are in partial opera- 
tion in the suecessful manufacture of cordage, etc. It is said to 
have been a remark of Mr. Thomas Jefferson, that it was worth 
a trip across the Atlantic to seé the Natural Bridge of Virginia. 
Be the truth of this what it may, we are no less confident that in 
years to come scores of our hardy sons of the West will come 
miles upon miles from across the Mississippi and elsewhere—at 
least among other things—to look at and admire the fruits of the 
wisdom and enérgy of our government, as exhibited in the 
Memphis Navy Yard. . Indeed, it has been often said—with some 
truth, too—that our Congress has manifested a partial or sectional 
spirit in locating and making appropriations to works upon the 
Atlantic seaboard, to the exclusion of the South and West. 
Whatever may have been the propriety and necessity of this pol- 
icy, in years past, we are sure it cannot be urged to exist now. 

“ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” A few years 
ago the Mississippi River was our extreme western border, and 
bore little else upon its waves than the cry of the wild beast, or 
the yell of the savage. How changed the scene !—and how truly 
is it now a “ great inland sea,”’ bearing upon ,its bosom the com- 
merce of more than half of the States of the Union. The golden 
shores of the Pacific have magnetized all classes and races, and 
now move the commerce, enterprise, and industry of the world. 
And, besides, the chief agitation of the-public mind in and out of 
the halls of legislation, springs from what is to grow out of the 
acquisition and settlement of country south and west—all of 
which develop the importance of a proper share of government 
aid to this portion of our Union: 

The illustration we have given of this navy yard, comprising 
the ropewalk building—to be easily identified by its length, it be- 
ing over one fourth of a mile long;—the commiandant’s house, 
situated on the elevated ground, with its surrounding garden-spot 
handsomely adorned with choice shrubbery and beautiful walks ; 
the office building on the lower yard, or battery, with its imposing 
columns on every side; and other buildings near it, designed as 
mechanical shops, and indispensable to the purposes of the yard, 
makes up a picture of interesting details. This yard, now under 
the command of Commodore Charles T. Platt, an efficient and 
gallant naval officer of the war of 1812 and 14 with Great 
Britain, has been, since its establishment, under the supervision of 
various officers, who were removed at different times to other 
naval ports, as exigencies seemed to reyuire. 
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Srncutar Forrtirication.—Near New London, Ct., is a long, 
old ropewalk stretching across the harbor. In the war of 1812, a 
British admiral cruised off New London. He could easily have 
entered and burned the town, and some time after he was asked 
why he did not do it. He replied that he should have done it, 
had it not been for the formidable long fort, whose guns entirely 
commanded the harbor. What alarmed him was the window- 
holes of the ropewalk. 


+ > 


Incranam.—As a sign of the times, it is worth passing men- 
tion, that the “Ingraham Refectory ” is now open in Broadway, 
New York. The “Ingraham Hat”’ is also ready for adoption in 
Boston and New York. The “Ingraham Hat” is the same as 
the “Jullien Hat,” except that the former has a narrow red bind- 
ing round the brim. 
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Deatn From Hyprornopra.—Susan R. Thompson, a girl 
about seven years old, died at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, lately, where she had been for treatment, having been bitten 
bya mad dog. She was the daughter of Mr. Ephraim Thompson, 
of Halifax. 

Witp Piczons.—The Louisville Courier .says that clouds of 
wild pigeons have been passing over that lity for more than a 
week past, on their annual visit to the West. The markets are 
all well filled with them, at a 5 ka 4 sixty cents per dozen. 


AMERICANS ABROAD.—Miss Adelaide Phillips, of this city, is 
the fifth American who has, within the last few years, succceded 
on the Italian stage. She is wunets home ere long. 

Corrzr Orr.—The Cleveland states that the total 
amount of copper shipped from the Lake Superior country the 
past season was 2535 tons, valued at $1,014,000. 


Psersonat.—Lacy Stone in been lecturing at Washington. 


EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 

Louis Napoleon is preparing for war on the grandest scale. It 
is known that he will have, by early spring, an invading army of 
seven hundred thousand men, fully equipped. The active part 
taken by all the northern courts, especially that of Austria and 
Russia, in bringing about the Bourbon fusion, has deeply excited 
Louis Napoleon. He sees in the success of Nicholas the re-estab- 
lishment of the Bourbons in France. Hence, notwithstanding 
his present apparent friendly relations, or rather pleasant coquetry, 
with Austria, he will, in a few months, strike for the Italian States, 
and attempt to hold them as the cost of Austrian alliance with 
Russia, and the Orleanists and Legitimists. Louis Napoleon hav- 
ing made up his mind to fight, will flatter the other powers by 
canvassing their propositions for adjustment, until he can have in 
movement all the material for an aggressive war. All this seems 
clear and easily deduced from the present aspect of European 
affairs, at the present critical moment. . 
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Tue City or Wasuineton.—During the past year there were 
erected in Washington city, 556 houses, 22 shops, and 51 addi- 
tions. Of the houses, 216 were of brick, and 340 of wood. The 
total number of dwellings now in the city in 8265. The streets 
of the city were considerably improved during the year—the 
number of running feet of brick laid being 17,779. 
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ComManpver IncranamM.—The Germans of Chicago, Ill., have 
had a magnificent silver-goblet manufactured to present to Capt. 
Ingraham, as a testimonial of his gallant conduct in the Kosta 
affair. Captain Ingraham has become suddenly famous. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Judkins, of Nantucket, Mr. T. D. Bond, of Wil- 
mington, to Miss Frances A. Judkins. 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. William H. Kelley to Miss Henrietta M. Hancock. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Zebedee Jackson to Miss Sarah A. Otis, both of 
Townsend. 

By Rev. Mr. Eck, Mr. Louis J. Hoeffner to Miss Mary Therese Kramer. 

By Rev. Mr. Cruft Mr. Simeon 8. Ames to Mrs. Sophia Wilder. 

: cee by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr. James E. Colson to Miss Susan 


At Newton Centre, by Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. Samuel D. Pennock, of Hardwick, 
Vt., to Miss Mary A. Thompson. 

At Attleboro’, by Rev. Mr. Crane, Mr. William M. Fisher, of New York, to 
Mary Frances Paine, of Wrentham. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Eldridge, Mr. Ashael Wright to Miss Nancy J. 
Parker, both of Boston. 

At Portsmouth, N.H., by Rev. Mr. Lamson, Mr. James N. Adams to Miss 
Lucy M. Knowlton. 

At Woodbury, Conn., Mr. B. M. Stowe, of Milford. to Miss Arvilla J. Isbell. 
— J., by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr Benjamin F. Crane to Miss Sarah 
. Eagles. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. John Augustine O’Brien, of 
Albany, to Caroline L., daughter of Austin Woodward Esq. of Frankiin, Mass. 
At Detroit, Mich., Mr. George Sheldon, of Charleston, 8. C., to Mrs. Sarah 
F. D. Mills, of Lewiston, Me. 


EAT HS. 


In this city, Mrs. Lydia E Russell, 36; Mr. George W. Floyd, 22; Mrs. 
Mary Briggs, 57; Mr. John D. Stoddard, 43; Mr. Henry L. Bates, 34; Mra. 
Mary H. Graupner, 63; Miss Joanna Odiorne, 24; Mrs. Harriet M. Houston, 
34; Mr. Nathaniel M. Bailey, 66, Mrs. Elizabeth Dolliver, 88; Mrs. Martha 
Lincoln, 81. 

At Chelsea, Miss Mary Katon, of Pittston, Me., 28. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Samuel Allen. gunner in the U. 8S. navy, 31. 

At Brookline, Miss Elizabeth G. Almy, 45. 

At Medford, Miss Susanna J. Brooks, 19. 

At Hingham, Mr. Leavitt Gill, 68. 

At West Acton, Mrs. Rebecca Hosmer, 76. 

At Plympton, Mr. Timothy Ripley. 77. 

At Salem, Mrs. Eliza Ann Claxton, 42; Mr. Robert Peele, 83. 

At Fall River, Mr. Nathaniel Wheeler, 77 77; Mrs. Sarah 8. Earle, 49. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Elizabeth Leary, 27. 

At Danversport. Mrs. Mehetable C. Lovejoy, 66. 

At South Reading, Mrs. Ruth E. Pratt, 48. 

At Rockport, Mr. William Thurston, 71. 

At Monument (Rochester), Capt. Solomon Perry, 81. 

At Warner, N. H., Hon. Henrv B. Chase, 77. 

At Northfield, Vt.. Rev Joel Winch, 73. 

At Calais, Me., Miss Alice Grace Greenwood, 18. 

At Oswego, N. Y., Capt. Sylvester Bates, formerly of Provincetown, 73. 

At Macon, Ga., Col. Orramel H. emia formerly of Boston, 54. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE VACANT CHAIR. 


BY ANNIE SOUTHOOMB. 


A Sabbath stillness fills the room, 
As twilight deepens into night; 
And all around is darkened gloom— 
Thy presence gives no gleam of light. 
Memory recalls thy absent face, 
The sunny smile thou used to wear; 
We turn to catch thy warm embrace, 
And meet, alas, thy vacant chair. 


We miss thy well-remembered form, 
Thy silvery voice so sweet and clear, 

The heart, whose feelings pure and warm, 
Had made the: to our own so dear. 

The books, the flowers thy hand has pressed, 
We treasure with the deepest care ; 

The very room thy presence blessed, 
Now holds, alas, thy vacant chair. 


A rosebud’s broken from the tree, 

Thy lute’s unstrung upon the ground: 
We turn in vain to look for thee, 

And listen for thy footstep’s sound. 
We miss the clasp of thy dear hand— 

Thy words that oft would banish care. 
And memory wields a magic wand, 

As we gaze upon thy vacant chair. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 
NEW SERIES.—No. II. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


JUNO AND HER RIVALS—IO AND CALISTO. DIANA AND ACTON. 


Juno one day perceived it suddenly grow dark, and immedi- 

ately suspected that her husband had raised a cloud to hide some 
of his doings that would not bear the light. She brushed away 
the clouds, and saw her husband, on the banks of the river Peneus, 
with a beautiful heifer standing near him. Juno suspected the 
heifer’s form concealed some fair nymph of mortal mould—as 
was, indeed, the case; for it was Io, the daughter of the river-god 
Inachus, whom Jupiter had been flirting with, and, when he 
became aware of the approach of his wife, had changed into that 
form. 
Juno joined her husband, and noticing the heifer praised its 
beauty, and asked whose it was, and of what herd? Jupiter, to 
stop questions, replied that it was a fresh creation from the earth. 
Juno asked to have it as a gift. What could Jupiter do? He 
was loth to give his mistress to his wife, yet how refuse so trifling 
a present as a simple heifer? He could not without exciting sus- 
picion, so he consented. The goddess was not yet relieved of her 
suspicions, so she delivered the heifer to Argus, to be strictly 
watched. 

Now Argus had a hundred eyes in his head, and never went to 
sleep with more than two at g time, so that he kept watch of Io 
constantly. He suffered her to feed through the day, and at night 
tied her up with a base rope round her neck. She would have 
stretched out her arms to implore freedom of Argus, but she had 
no arms to extend, and her voice was a bellow that frightened 
even herself. She saw her father and her sisters, went near them, 
and suffered them to pat her back, and heard them admire her 
beauty. Her father reached her a tuft of grass, and she licked 
the outstretched hand. She longed to make herself known to 
him, and would have uttered her voice; but, alas! words were 
wanting. At length she bethought herself of writing, and in- 
scribed her name—it was a short one—with her hoof on the sand. 
Inachus recognized it, and discovering that his daughter, whom 
he had long sought in vain, was hidden under this disguise, 
mourned over her, and, embracing her white neck, exclaimed, 
“ Alas! my daughter, it would have been a less grief to have lost 
you altogether!” While he thus lamented, Argus, observing, 
came and drove her away, and took his seat on a high bank, from 
whence he could see all round in every direction. 

Jupiter was troubled at beholding the sufferings of his mistress, 
and calling Mercury told him to go and despatch Argus. Mercury 
made haste, put his winged slippers on his feet, and cap on his 
head, took his sleep-producing wand and leapt down from the 
heavenly towers to the earth. There he laid aside his wings, and 
kept only his wand, with which he presented himself as a shep- 
herd driving his flock. As he strolled on he blew upon his pipes. 

These were what are called the Syrinx or Pandecan pipes. Argus 
listened with delight, for he had never seen the instrument before. 
“Young man,” said he, “come and take a seat by me on this 
stone. ‘There is no better place for your flock to graze in than 
hereabouts, and here is a pleasant shade such as shepherds love.” 
Mercury sat down, talked and told stories till it grew late, and 
played upon his pipes his most soothing strains, hoping to lull the 
watchful eyes to sleep, but all in vain ; for Argus still contrived to 
keep some of his eyes open though he shut the rest. 

Among other stories, Mercury told him how the instrument on 
which he played was invented. “There was a certain nymph, 
whose name was Syrinx, who was much beloved by the satyrs 
and spirits of the wood, but she would have none of them, but 
was a faithful worshipper of Diana, and followed the chase. You 
would have thought it was Diana herself, had you seen her in her 
hunting-dress, only that her bow was of horn and Diana’s of sil- 
ver. One day, as she was returning from the chase, Pan met her, 
told her just this, and added more of the samesort, She ran 


away, without stopping to hear his compliments, and he pursued 


till she came to the bank of the river, where he overtook her, and 
she had only time to call for help on her friends the water-nymphs. 
They heard and consented. Pan threw his arms around what he 
supposed to be the form of the nymph, and found he embr- ced 
only a tuft of reeds! As he breathed a sigh, the air sounded 
through the reeds and produced a plaintive melody. The god, 
charmed with the novelty, and with the sweetness of the music, said, 
“Thus, then, at least, you shall be mine.” And he took some of 
the reeds, and placing them together, of ‘unequal lengths, side by 
side, made ah instrument which he called the Syrinx, in honor of 
the nymph.” Before Mercury had finished his story he saw Ar- 
gus’s eyes all asleep. As his head nodded forward on his breast, 
Mercury with one stroke cut his neck through, and tumbled his 
head down the rocks. O, hapless Argus! the light of your hun- 
dred eyes is quenched at once! Juno took them and put them 
as ornaments on the tail of her peacock, where they remain to 
this day. 

But Juno did by no means give up her pacution of poor Io, 
till at last Jupiter interceded for her, and, upon his promising never 
to pay her any more attentions, Juno consented to restore her to 
her form. It was curious to see her gradually recover her former 
self. The coarse hairs fell from her body, her horns shrunk up, 
her eyes grew narrower, her mouth shorter; hands and fingers 
came instead of hoofs to her fore feet; in fine, there was nothing 
left of the heifer, except her beauty. At first she was afraid to 
speak for fear she should low, but gradually she recovered her 
confidence and was restored to her father and sisters. 


CALISTO. 

Calisto was another maiden who excited the jealousy of Juno, 
and the goddess changed her into a bear. “I will take away,” 
said she, “that beauty with which you have captivated my hus- 
band.” Down fell Calisto on her hands and knees; she tried to 
stretch out her arms in supplication—they were already beginning 
to be covered with black hair. Her hands grew rounded, became 
armed with crooked claws, and served for feet; her mouth, which 
Jove used to praise for its beauty, became a horrid pair of jaws ; 
her voice, which if unchanged would have moved the heart to 
pity, became a growl, more fit to inspire terror. Yet her former 
disposition remained, and with continual groaning, she bemoaned 
her fate, and stood upright as well as she could, lifting up her 
paws to beg for mercy; and felt that Jove was unkind, though 
she could not tell him so. Ah, how often, afraid to stay in the 
woods ail night alone, she wandered about the neighborhood of 
her former haunts ; how often, frightened by the dogs, did she, so 
lately a huntress, fly in terror from the hunters !—often she fled 
from the wild beasts, forgetting that she was now a wild beast 
herself; and, bear as she was, was afraid of the bears. 

One day a youth espied her as he was hunting. She saw him 
and recognized him as her own son, now grown a young man. 
She stopped and felt inclined to embrace him; as she was about 
to approach, he, alarmed, raised his hunting spear, and was on 
the point of transfixing her, when Jupiter, beholding, arrested the 
crime, and snatching away both of them, placed them in the 
heavens as the Great and Little Bear. 

Juno was in a rage to see her rival so set in honor, and hastened 
to ancient Tethys and Oceanus, the powers of ocean, and in answer 
to their inquiries, thus told the cause of her coming. “Do you 
ask why I, the queen of the gods, have left the heavenly plains 
and sought your depths? Learn that I am supplanted in heaven 
—my place is given to another. You will hardly believe me ; but 
look when night darkens the world, and you shall see the two of 
whom I have so much reason to complain exalted to the heavens, 
in that part where the circle is the smallest in the neighborhood 
of the pole. Whyshould any one hereafter tremble at the thought 
of offending Juno, when such rewards are the consequence 
of my displeasure! See what I have been able to effect! I for- 
bade her to wear the human form—-she is placed among the stars ! 
So do my punishments result—such is the extent of my power! 
Better that she should have resumed her former shape, as I per- 
mitted Io to do. But perhaps he means to marry her, and put 
me away! But you, my foster-parents, if you feel for me, and 
see with displeasure this unworthy treatment of me, show it, I 
beseech you, by forbidding this guilty couple from coming into 
your waters.” The powers of the ocean assented, and conse- 
quently the two constellations of the Great and Little Bear move 
round and round in heaven, but never sink, as the other stars do, 
beneath the ocean. 

DIANA’S VENGEANCE. 


Thus, in two instances, we have seen Juno’s severity to her 
rivals ; now let us learn how a virgin goddess punished an invader 
of her privacy. 

It was midday, and the sun stood equally distant from either 
goal, when young Actzon, son of King Cadmus, thus addressed 
the youths who with him were hunting the stag in the mountains. 

“Friends, our nets and our weapons are wet with the blood of 
our victims, we have had sport enough for one day, and to-morrow 
we can renew our labors. Now, while Phoebus parches the earth, 
let us put by our implements and indulge ourselves with rest.” 

There was a valley thick enclosed with cypresses and pines, 
sacred to the huntress queen, Diana. In the extremity of the val- 
ley was a cave, not adorned with art, but nature had counterfeited 
art in its construction, for she had turned the arch of its roof with 
stones as dclicately fitted as if by the hand of man. A fountain 
burst out from one side, whose open basin was bounded by a 
grassy rim. Here the goddess of the woods used to come when 
weary with hunting and lave her virgin limbs in the sparkling 
water. 


One day, having repaired thither with her nymphs, she handed 
her javelin, her quiver, and her bow to one, her robe to another, 


while a third unbound the sandals from her feet. Then Crocale, 
the most skilful of them, arranged her hair, and Nephele, Hyale 
and the rest drew water in capacious urns. While the goddess 
was thus employed in the labors of the toilet, beho!d Actson, hav- 
ing quitted his companions,.and rambling without any especial 
object, came to the place, led thither by his destiny. As he pre- 
sented himself at the entrance of the cave, the nymphs, seeing a 
man, screamed and rushed toward the goddess to hide her with 
their bodies. But she was taller than the rest, and overtopped 
them all by ahead. Such a color as tinges the clouds at sunset 
or at dawn, came over the countenance of Diana thus taken by 
surprise. Surrounded as she was by her nymphs, she yet turned 
half away, and sought with a sudden impulse for her arrows. As 
they were not at hand, she dashed the water into the face of the 
intruder, adding these words, “ Now go and tell, if you can, that 
you have seen Diana unapparelled.” Immediately a pair of 
branching stag’s horns grew out of his head, his neck gained in 
length, his ears grew sharp-pointed, his hands became feet, his 
arms long legs, kis body was covered with a hairy spotted hide. 
Fear took the place of his former boldness, and the hero fied. He 
could not but admire his own speed; but when he saw his horns 
in the water, “Ah, wretched me!” he would have said, but no 
sound followed the effort. He groaned, and tears flowed down 
the face which had taken the place of hisown. Yet his conscious- 
ness remained. What shall he do ‘—go home to seek the palace, 

or lie hid in the woods? The latter he was afraid, the former he 
was ashamed to do. While he hesitated the dogs saw him. First 
Melampus, a Spartan dog, gave the signal with his bark, then 
Pamphagus, Dorceus, Lelaps, Theron, Nape, Tigris, and all the 
rest, rushed after him swifter than the wind. Over rocks and 
cliffs, through mountain gorges that seemed impracticable he fled 

and they followed. Where he had often chased the stag and 

cheered on his pack, his pack now chased him, cheered on by his 
huntsmen. He longed to cry out, “I am Acteon ; recognize your 
master!” But the words came not at his will; the air resounded 
with the bark of the dogs. Presently one fastened on his back, 
another seized his shoulder. While they held their master, the 
rest of the pack came up and buried their teeth in his flesh. He 
groaned—not in a human voice, yet certainly not in a stag’s—and 

falling on his knees, raised his eyes, and would have raised his 

arms in supplication, if he had had them. His friends and fellow- 

huntsmen cheered on the dogs, and looked everywhere for Actwon, 

calling on him to join the sport. At the sound of his name, he 

turned his head, and heard them regret that he should be away. 

He earnestly wished he was. He would have been well pleased 

to see the exploits of his dogs, but to feel them was too much. 

They were all around him, rending and tearing; and it was not 
till they had torn his life out, that the anger of Diana was satisfied 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 


The white-robed canons with their rich voices, a base and tenor 
that wake a thrill, especially when followed by the sweet innocent 
tones of the boy choristers, chanting an anthem from Revelation, 
with the deep vibration of the full-toned organ, combine in the twi- 
light of the chapel, to win the thoughts far away from the passing 
hour. On that wintry afternoon the breath of the reader con- 
gealed as it exhaled, and brought to mind Keat’s image of the 
censer, and the old man’s prayer, in the “iive of St. Agnes.” 
The responses echoed through the chill atmosphere. Besides the 
officiating priests, there were not a dozen auditors; the trophies 
and elaborate sculpture on the dark wood, were only visible by the 
light of scattered candles ; and, at the high window of the queen’s 
chapel, I could imagine a fair head bowed in supplication, rendered 
more meck and earnest by the consciousness of irresponsible 
power, and the approaching trials of maternity. 

One by one, in that solemn air, came out to fancy the kings who 
were born, revelled, and died in this castle ; the hero of Cressy, 
John of Gaunt’s son, first of the house of Lancaster; the sixth 
Henry, who founded Eton, married Margaret of Anjou, and who 
drew his first breath here, and his last in the Tower ; his success- 
or, under whose arbitrary, yet beneficent reign, Cabot discovered 
that country whence we make pilgrimages to look on the ancient 
landmarks of fatherland, even as I then gazed on this abode of 
hereditary power ; then the burly, amorous figure, around whose 
memory cluster so many fair martyrs, and learned men, whose 
story is embalmed in immortal dramas, and identified with the 
beauty of Anne Boleyn, the sacrifice of Sir Thomas More, and 
Thomas a Becket, and the rise and fall of Wolsey.; he who broke 
the ancient chain that linked the kingdom to papacy, and united 
Wales. and Ireland to the crown. 

The glorious reign of his daughter, with her galaxy of poets and 
warriors, Shakspeare, Bacon, Raleigh, Drake, Sidney, and Spen- 
ser, the beheaded monarch whose remains are inhumed beneath 
the floor of this chapel, where I thus mused ; his gay and popular 
son; bloody Mary, who here passed her honey-moon ; Anne, with 
her Marlborough victories and Addisonian wits ; the Georges and 
their statesmen, one flushed and sensnal, another hoary and lu- 
natic; William, the sailor king; good Adelaide; and now the 
loved Victoria ; here, in the scene sf their councils, banquets, and 
sepulture, their domestic life and rural seclusion, like shadows, yet 
seemed to hover in the temple consecrated to their devotions and 
their ashes.—TZuckerman’s Month in England. 
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EARLY TRAINING. 


People must be educated while they are children, or generally 
speaking, they will not be educated at all. The first things, 
too, that children should be tanght, are indnstrv and nerseverance ; 
they shou!d also be made to know that theirtnappiness, influence, 
and respectability in life, depend upon these things Children 
do not understand the value of intelligence and industry, and 
therefore they should in early life be stimulated by every pro 
means: and we may regard it as the worst feature of our existing 
institutions of education, that they, offer no stimulants to excite or 
encourage industry, energy and improvement in artistic skill. 
The young find everywhere temptations to evil, and nowhere 
temptations to good. Hence the necessity for strictly guarding 
the youthful mind.—Bizarre. 


The blossoms of passion, gay and luxuriant flowers, are bright- 
er and fuller of fragrance, but they beguile us and lead us astray, 


and their odor is deadly. —Longfellow. 
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COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

We have had fourteen presidents in ‘fifty-seven years. The 
average length of the presidential term, therefore, is four years 
and twenty-five days. The total immigration at New York 
for 1853 was 363,556, or nearly 1000 a day. We perceive by 
the San Francisco Times that Mrs. Pelby is performing in that 
city in the line of characters she made so celebrated here. On 
the occasion of a recent benefit she played the parts of “ Helen 
McGregor and Moll Pitcher.””——— A: gentleman in Paris was 
recently robbed of, or lost, $40,000 in bonds on the city of St. 
Louis. —— The Willards have purchased a square of land in the 
city of Washington, on which they are making preparations to- 
build a hotel which will accommodate more than a thousand per- 
sons. It is their intention to have the hotel open for the public 
in two years. —— Horn, the noted punster, is dead. ‘“ Horn’s 
last ” is recorded. —— There seems to be a rage among our fruit 
cultivators for producing extraordinary pears. A pear is a very 
good thing, but an apple is better—taking dumplings into the 
account. —— In Berlin, the cab-drivers have to wear a uniform, 
and the president of police occasionally reviews them. —— It is 
common to speak of those whom a flirt has jilted as her victims. 
This is a grave error; her real victim is the man whom she ac- 
cepts. ——~ A suspension bridge has been built across the Licking , 
river, between Covington and Newport, Kentucky, which has cost 
about $85,000. —— The Odd Fellows and Masons of San Fran- 
cisco have united and purchased a tract of land for a burial-place 
of members of their orders and their families. —— Hon. John P. 
Robinson, of Lowell, and Hon. Rufus Choate are said to be the 
best read Greek scholars in the State. ——Jenny Lind’s baby, in 
which all creation takes an interest, begins to manifest signs of 
musical capacity. It-is said that the nightingale, herself, wil 
shortly appear in London. —— The Cincinnati Commercial says 
that, on a trial before the Police Court, it was stated that many 
hundreds of barrels of blood were used in that city for making 
sweet wine. —— In Russia, if a carriage is driven over any person 
and injures him, whatever may be the merits of the case, the 
horses are forfeited to the crown, and the driver, if a Russian 


peasant, sentenced to be a soldier. —— Property to the amount } 


of over $3,500,000 was destroyed by fire in the United States in 
the month of December last. —— During 1853 there were launched 
at Philadelphia sixteen steamships, six steam tugs, one steamboat 
and eleven sailing vessels. There are thirteen other boats now 
under contract. Mr. and Mrs. Stark received £60 per week 
for acting in Melbourne. —— There is a proposition before Con- 
gress to amend the Constitution of the United States, so that the 
president may be chosen directly by the people, without the inter- 
vention of electors. —— The San Antonio Western Texan says 
the bridge across the San Antonio river to connect Alamo city 
with that place will be completed in a short time. —— McGill & 
Fearing, the popular landlords of the Exchange Coffee House, 
will be obliged to vacate the premises in April, as a block for the 
accommodation of business men will occupy the site. —— Edgar 
Ney, grandson of Marshal Ney, aid-de-camp and first huntsman 
of the emperor of France, is in prison for debt. —— Recently, the 
steamer Gen. Bem, bound from Cincinnati to Arkansas river, 
struck a snag in the Mississippi river, at Grand Cut-off, and was 
broken into fragments in a few minutes. The deck passengers, 
fifteen in number, were lost. —— Three thousand dollars have been 
subscribed in Covington, Ky., for the Clay monument. The 
American Colonization Society has sent 783 emigrants to Liberia 
during the past year. The recvipts during the year were $81,454, 
and the expenditures so much in excess as to leave the society in 
debt $20,000. —— When we reflect that every mother has children 
‘of surprising genius, it is a matter of serious inquiry where all 
the ordinary men come from who cross our path in every-day 
life. The Worcester Spy says that the physicians of that city 
have unanimously resolved to increase their fees so as to corres- 
pond in some degree with the increased expenses of living. They 
will charge for an ordinary visit $1; for a night visit $2; and for 
a consultation visit $3. 
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BreakinG Prison on A GRAND Scate.—The Bombay Times 
of Nov. 14 states that a few days previous to that date, the con- 
Victs in the jail at Rangoon, one hundred and thirty-two in nam- 
ber, seized suddenly upon the muskets of the sepoys, which were 
piled in the yard, and walked off, quite regardless of the consterna- 
tion and remonstrances of their guard. Although heavily ironed, 
they succeeded in making such progress over the muddy roads 
that the troops who were detailed for their pursuit were unable to 
head them, and were obliged to cut them down as fast as they 
came up with them. Of the whole number thirteen were killed, 
forty-three severely wounded, sixty-one retaken unhurt, and fifteen 
‘escaped, 
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CoLteces Tue Unirep States.—In the whole United 
States and the Territories there are 234 colleges, with 1651 
teachers and 27,159 pupils. Their annual income is, from endow- 
ment, $452,314 ; taxation, $15,485 ; public funds, $184,549; other 
sources, $1,264,280—sotal, $1,916,628: 


4 » 


Cuancrs or Fortunr.—John Avery Parker, who lately died 
in New Bedford, leaving a fortune of over a million of dollars, 
was, when a young man, warned out of the town of Westport for 
fear he would become chargeable to the town. 


+ > 


Save rue Dimes !—The New York Sixpenny Savings Bank 
was opened in July last, ahd since that time 2243 depositors have 
put in $53,963 79, 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Burners of gas are requested to exercise the Christian virtue of 
patience. } 

The project of selling the public works of Pennsylvania to a 
private company is before the legislature of that State. 

Lately, nine hundred and forty-two bushels of dead letters were 
burnt in Washington, near the National Monument. What a 
conflagration ! 

The Post understands that the German Catholics will shortly 
commence the erection of a new church at the corner of Tremont 
and Canton Streets. 


It is the custom on particular occasions of thanksgiving for 
eastern princes to weigh themselves with money in the opposite 
scale, which they afterwards distribute to the poor; and therefore 
the heaviest men are the most popular. 


The railroad break at Erie cannot have cost the West less than 
half a million of dollars. And now, when the demand for bread- 
stuffs in Europe has advanced the price of flour to $10 per barrel, 
the West is excluded from a participation in the rise. 


Re¥. W. R. Strickland, of the Union Chapel, M. E. Church, in 
Cincinnati, lately performed a marriage for a couple, and received 
in return for his services from the bridegroom the neat sum of $50 
in gold, and from the bride a deed to a city lot valued at $2500. 
There are some golden gleams in a clergyman’s life. 


Two Germans entered the house of Mr. Thomas P. Way, New 
York, recently, while the family were at supper, and stole upwards 
of $1000 worth of silver ware and jewelry. The well known 
‘*George Washington watch,” purchased by Benjamin Franklin 
in London, was also carried away, together with its case. 


A ship arrived at New York from Malta, lately, bringing as 
= of her freight two gazelles, several Malta pigeons, and eleven 

alta asses. The gazelles sold for $50. Some of the pigeons 
are very large, one measuring thirty-four inches from tip to tip of 
the wings, with a body in proportion. 

The Cincinnati Columbian says that a Mrs. Given, in that city, 
the wife of a journeyman tinner, has fallen heiress to thirty-two 
thousand acres of land in Montgomery and Franklin counties, 
Virginia, valued at an average of twenty dollars per acre, making 
the snug little sum of six hundred and forty thousand dollars. 


In Portland, recently, a young lady was sent out by her mother 
to buy a pair of shoes. She did not return, and nothing was 
heard of her for several days. A few days since a man brought 
back the mother’s shawl, and informed her that her missing 
daughter, who wore it away, was his wife. 

General Hayne, the great antagonist of Webster in Congress, 
was buried in the cemetery of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston. 
A plain white marble monument marks his grave, and that, to- 
gether with the gravestones of others of his family, is enclosed 
within a hedge of neatly clipped low cedar bushes, ever fresh and 
green. 

The Paris papers state that the recent benefit of Mdlle. Georges 
produced no less a sum than eleven thousand francs, which was 
increased to fourteen thousand by presents from the emperor, the 
empress, and the Grand Duchess Stephanie of Baden. Very 
large otfers have becn made to the celebrated tragedienne to play 
some of her successful pieces—but she retires on her late great 
triumph. 
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Foreign Items. 


Miss Charlotte Cushman, the actress, was at the latest dates 
playing at Liverpool. 

Sweden and Denmark have issued a circular declaring their 
neutrality, come what may. 

The understanding between Englend and France continues to 
be of the most cordial and decided character. . 

Extraordinary military activity prevails all over Russia. The 
ezar has got a supply of 20,000,000 rubles from the church. 

Count de Peyronnet, the well known minister of the restora- 
tion, has just died at his estate of Montferrand, near Bordeaux, 
aged 77 years. 

From Spain we have continued reports of a coming coup d'etat. 
The Marquis Le Turgot was going on well, but his wound caused 
extreme pain. 

Madile. Georges, the celebrated actress, has actually applied for 
permission to take the canes and umbrellas at the door of the ap- 
proaching French exhibition. 

The domestic state of France is causing great anxiety at head 
quarters. The dearness of provisions and fuel is greater than in 
England, where they are beginning to feel much distress. 

The late news from China renders the final success of the reb- 
els almost certain. All attempts of the imperialists to retake 
Shanghai have entirely failed. 

The inhabitants of the city of Paris eat half a million sheep in 
a year, and one hundred thousand of swine, and drink twenty-six 
million gallons of wine. 

A very brilliant ball, the first of the season, took place on Wed- 
nesday night, January 4th, at the Tuilleries. ‘The men were 
either in uniform or in court dress. About tive thousand persons 
received invitations. 

Lady-apples, imported from America, are in high request for 
fashionable London tables, and bring an exorbitant price at Co- 
vent Garden market. These apples, however, are more i 
to the eye than to the palate. 


In France about one-half the quantity of grain which had ar- 
rived, to complete the deficit caused by the failure of the harvest, 
ngotin. ‘The scarcity will be more severely felt about 

the end of February or the beginning of March. 

The severe cold which has. prevailed in Paris has been felt in 
various parts of France. The thermometer fell at Arras and at 
Valenciennes to 19 degrees below zero. Snow fell in such quanti- 
ties at Lille that, according to letters from that town, it will cost 
50,000 francs to clear the streets. 

It is well known that Sheridan Knowles, the play-writer and 
whilom an actor, is now a Baptist minister. He is lecturing ve- 
hemently against Popery; and oddly enough, his son, Richard 
Brinsley Knowles, a young man of learning and ability, has just 
become a Roman Catholic ! 

A return has just been issued of the number of 
wrecks on the British coast, during the year 1853, of which the fol- 
lowing is a summary: Totally. wrecked, 500 ; totally lost in col- 
lision, 33 ; damaged seriously, and had to di , 558 ; damaged 
seriously in collision, 24; total, 1115. The loss of life, as far 
as it has been ined, amounts to 920. 


Sands of Gold. 


Pim Contentment gives a crown where fortune hath denied it. 
..-. The ultimate tendency of civilization is towards barbar- 
ism.— Fare. 

.... Of all thieves, fools are the worst ; they rob you of time 
and temper.— Goethe. 

.--- Do not do before others anything which would be called 
guilty by thy father.— Terence. 

.... Diogenes has well said, that the only way to preserve his 
liberty was being always ready to die without pain.— Goethe. 

.+.. Poetry, with all its obscurity, has a more general, as well 
as a more powerful dominion over the passions, than the art of 
painting.— Burke. 

.... Avarice almost always mistakes itself ; there is no passion 
which more often deprives itself of its object, nor on which the 


present exercises so much power to the prejudice of the futare.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 


.... Painting, when we have allowed for the pleasure of imi- 
tation, can only affect simply by the images it presents ; and even 
in painting, a judicious obscurity in some things contributes to 
the effect of the picture.—Burke. 

.... There is to me a daintiness about early flowers, that 
touches me like poetry. They blow out with such a simple love- 
liness among the common herbs of pastures, and breathe their 
lives so unobtrusively, like hearts whose beatings are too gentle 
for the world.—N. P. Willis. 


Joker's Budget. 


No tetotaller can be consistent to the end. He may refuse 
wine all his life but must come to his bier at last. . 


It has been satisfactorily ascertained that ducks enter water for 
divers reasons, and come out for sun-dry motives. 


We never knew a “ plain ” cook (by advertisement) who would 
condescend to dress herself as plainly as her dinners. 


“ Why does father call mother honey ?” asked a boy of his elder 
brother. “ Can’t think, ’cept its because she’s got a large comb in 
her head.” 

A melting sermon being preached in a country church, all the 
congregation were weeping, except one man, who begged to be 
excused, as he be.o: zed to another church. 

We very much doubt whether the present fashionable bonnet 
will ever become a great favorite with the ladies, as their love for 
it cannot be said to be over head and ears. 


A lady inadvertently offering her left hand to a gentleman, he 
remarked that he had always been an advocate for the rights of 
women—it is a relief to be able to add, he instantly /e/t. 


“Madam,” said John Wilkes, to aledy to whom he wished 
to make himself agreeable, “I am a plain man.” “ Exceedingl 
plain, sir,” rejoined the lady. Even John Wilkes was vena | 

A colporteur called at the American Tract Society fora bundle 
of tracts, and required those most suggestive of death—when 
some one referred him to the railroad tracks, and immediately 
made tracks himself. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Picrorial, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possibl t of intelligence. No adwertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engnged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


the — circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Guzason’s PicroRiAL. 

The Fraa is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBEBS. 


One copy of Taz Frac oF ovr Union, and one copy of GLEASON’s PicToRIAL, 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


e%e The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Cornnzr oF Tazmosr anp Srazers, Bosrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


FRENCH, 151 Nassan, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
E ll Bal re and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S POULTRY HOUSE, AT 


HER MAJESTY’S POULTRY HOUSE, AT WINDSOR. 

The “Royal Poultry House,” represented above, is a semi- 
gothic building of simple but appropriate beauty. It consists of a 
central pavilion, used for on tage the fowls, crowned on the top 
by a dove-cot, and on the sides, of wings, in which are placed the 
model roosting houses, and laying and breeding nests oft the fowls. 
The ground in front slopes towards the park, and is enclosed and 
divided by light wire fences into separate wards for the exercise 
of the birds. The queen’s collection of fowls is very considerable, 
occupying half-a-dozen very extensive yards, several small fields, 
and numerous feeding-houses, laying-sheds, hospitals, winter 
courts, etc. It is, however, in the new fowl-house that the more 
rare and curious birds are kept, and at this time, the varieties of 
all the newly discovered breeds have their quarters in this house. 
The earliest mention we have of the Cochin China fowl were those 
sent from China as a present to Queen Victoria, some eight years 
since, portraits of which appear in the picture below. Though 


these birds were of enormous size—so that, at the time of 
their receipt in England, they were pronounced as “ unquestion- 
ably allied to the Bustard family”—yet they were then you 

fowls, and from their astonishing proportions at once attrac 

universal attention among the poultry breeders of Great Britain. 
Since the arrival of these fowls in England, other importations 
have been received from Chinese ports, both in England and the 
United States; at this time, the feather-legged varieties have 
come to be most generally esteemed. In the British societies and 
clubs, this latter characteristic is now a sine qua non of purity. In 
this country, they are more commonly called Shanghaes, while in 
Great Britain they still retain the original name of “ Cochin Chi- 
nas ”’—buff, black, white, yellow, etc. George P. Burnham, Esq., 
we believe, was the first to es this stock into America, having 
received directly from Mr. Nolan, of Dublin, in 1849, ’50, half a 
dozen fine specimens, bred by Mr. N. directly from the queen's 
stock. A trio of these fowls, two and three years old, are exhib- 
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HOME PARK, WINDSOR. 


ited by Mr. B. at the National Poultry Exhibition, this month, in 
New York city. In the matter of color, the fancy for these fine 
birds has changed from time to time—some preferring one hue, 
others another. At the present time, probably none are so popu- 
lar as the beautiful Grays—or “Gray Sh aes,” as Mr. B. calls 
them—imported by Mr. Burnham from China, and now exten- 
sively bred by him, at Melrose, Mass. A pair of chickens, of this 
variety, procured by us of Mr. Burnham, at 8 1-2 months old, 
weighed—cock, 11 pounds, and pullet, 8 1-2 pounds. In del, 
size and beauty of plumage, these birds are unexceptionable. 
Splendid samples of this stock are also shown at the New York 
Fair, by Mr. B. At the late Exhibition in Birmingham, England, 
a pair of the Gray Shanghaes sent out by him to Mr. Bailey, of 
London, were sold at the Show to Mr. Taylor, of Shepard’s 
Bush, for one hundred qui ! ($500.) They were not a year old, 
and were deemed decidedly the finest pair of domestic fowls ever 
seen in England. 
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